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Foreword 


his volume is the result of research supported by the 

National Research Council (CNCS) Romania, which 
financed the project Reperspectivarea documentului etnofolcloric (New 
Perspectives on Ethno-Folkloric Documents), carried out between 
2009 and 2011. 

The project’s research topic is the Archive of the Folklore 
Society from the Faculty of Letters, Babes-Bolyai University, 
Cluj, Romania. 

The contributors to this volume propose a reflexive reading 
of the atchival fund — a en de mémoire, in Pierre Nora’s terms 
(Nora, 1984; Nora, 1989). 


Our interest in eux de mémoire where memory crystallizes and secrets 
itself has occurred at a particular historical moment, a turning point 
where consciousness of a break with the past is bound up with the sense 
that memory has been torn — but torn in such a way as to pose the 
problem of the embodiment of memory in certain sites where a sense of 
historical continuity persists. There are deux de mémoire, sites of memory, 
because there are no longer mileux de mémoire, real environments of 
memoty. 

Consider, for example, the irrevocable break marked by the 
disappearance of peasant culture, that quintessential repository of 
collective memory whose recent vogue as an object of historical study 
coincided with the apogee of industrial growth (Nora, 1989: 7). 


In Romania, the dissolution of tfural culture was 
accelerated under communism, which imposed the 
collectivization of the peasants’ lands concurrently with a 
process of forced industrialization and urbanization. The 
political, ideological, economic and social changes with a 
major impact on the cultural level produced an “acceleration 
of history” (Nora, 1989: 7). Ethnologists experienced these 
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changes as a “rupture of equilibrium,” “a general perception 
that anything and everything may disappear” (Nora, 1989: 7). 
Consequently, they intensified their effort of collecting and 
archiving “symbolic objects of our memory,” “boundary 
stones of another age, illusions of eternity” (Nora, 1989: 2). 
The archive’s task was to record as much as possible, “to 
save a part of what used to be, to stop time, to block the 
work of forgetting, to establish a state of things, to 
immortalize death, to materialize the immaterial’ (Nora, 
1989:19); 

The Cluj Archive of the Folklore Society functioned 
between 1958 and 1993, a period that overlapped with 
communism, spanning also the first years after the fall of this 
political regime. Its documentary fund comprises field notes 
that reveal a selection of the research themes proposed by 
ethnologists at a national level. Its main achievements are: the 
systematic research of the Romanian folklore, the archival 
preservation of the field notes and the students’ initiation in 
fieldwork. 

This archive includes information regarding the Romanian 
traditional culture, organized independently of questions that 
may concern us nowadays. The ethnologists who founded it 
had a different perspective on the discipline and a different 
methodology from that of contemporary scholars in the field. 
The initial intent was to collect as much folk material as 
possible, especially literary folklore, and later on, based on the 
collected fragments, to reconfigure the entire corpus of the 
Romanian traditional culture. This approach is characteristic of 
classical ethnology. The research was focused on lyrical and 
narrative folk texts, on data that had to be filed and preserved, 
often to the exclusion of the context of the recorded items: 


les pratiques qui les modeélent, les utilisent, les transforment et les 
transmettent. Ce sont, en effet, les circulations réelles qui font l’espace 
habité, les «chaines opératoires», P’outil, le théatre de la communication, le 
conte (Fabre, 1986: 4). 
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The Archive was considered to be the primary source for 
data that would be used in later studies. 


Et s’agissant des sources, le débat porte d’emblée sur leur gestion — 
comment repérer, décrire, conserver [...] des bandes magnétiques ou des 
films ? —, situant dans un ailleurs jamais exploré leur production et leurs 
finalités (Fabre, 1986: 3). 


Compared to previous research on traditional culture, 
centered on the sext/olyect, contemporary studies ate interested 
in performing, a “moment social de mise en acte des choses” 
(Fabre, 1986: 4). Ethnologists themselves become active 
characters in the field adventure. A source does not exist outside 
the researcher’s interrogation. As a consequence, the archive is 
not regarded as a primary source, but as a construct. The 
archived documents are field data filtered through the 
reseatchers’ lenses and their methods. Thus, the archive 
includes both the field data and their interpretation. However, 
for the present researcher, this change of perspective raises 
serious problems. The archive comprises a corpus of data “non 
seulement muet, mais orphelin” (Ricoeur, 2000: 213), because 
the testimonies are removed from their original context (the 
traditional culture), and separated not only from their authors 
and their organic receivers (the insiders of the traditional 
culture), but also from the researchers who transcribed them 
from an oral into a written form. 

Like any eu de mémoire, archives exist only due to their 
“capacity of metamorphosis, an endless recycling of their 
meaning and an unpredictable proliferation of their 
ramifications” (Nora, 1989: 9). The present volume proposes a 
dialogue with the archive in order to find new perspectives and 
meanings of its documents. Such a complex approach involves 
an interrogative perspective: What can contemporary 
ethnologists do with the archived documents? How can these 
documents be given a voice (again)? What are the perspectives 
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from which they can be approached? How can they be made 
accessible? These questions constituted the core of our 
research project. 

The studies in this volume offer answers to all these 
questions at several levels: the level of the content, the 
methodological level, the relationship between them (content 
and methodology), the historical level related to the 
epistemological context of each period and, last but not least, 
the technological level of the new media. 

From the perspective of the content, the archived 
manuscripts can be selected and grouped according to certain 
criteria: thematic, typological, chronological, methodological or 
geographical, in order to analyze them from several 
perspectives: ethnological, musicological, _ choreological, 
anthropological, etc. This approach may be found in An 
Analysis of a Corpus of Archived Documents, by Eleonora Sava, and 
On the Relation Between Folk Dance and Witty Couplets, by Silvestru 
Petac. Through a thematic and geographical selection, the first 
contribution offers an ethnological overview of mythological 
narratives about ghosts, as they are found in the field notes 
from the Northern part of Romania (the Oas region). The 
second study proposes a typological selection, approaching a 
corpus of archived texts grouped under the name of séigaturi 
(witty couplets), collected from the same part of the country 
between 1974-1978. The manuscripts are related to the 
fieldwork done in this area in 2008-2011. The contextualization 
of the archived documents and the emphasis on the 
relationship between the components of the folk dance’s witty 
couplet (musical, rhythmic, literary and choreographical) are its 
main goals. One of its main ideas is that of a return to the 
previously researched field, in order to recuperate the 
contextual elements (associated with the archived field notes) 
and to restore a diachronic perspective on the researched 
cultural facts. 
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Two contributions — Ethnological Questionnaires and National 
Identity Construction, authored by Maria Candale, and Evhnographic 
Documents and Field Textualization, by Eleonora Sava and Maria 
Candale — analyze the research methods deployed during 
fieldwork and their impact on the conceptual organization of 
the archive. They also outline the complex relations between 
the first two levels (content and methodology). On the one 
hand, these methods shape the contents of the archived field 
notes, and on the other, the fieldwork undertaken configures 
the writing of culture. 

Another study offers a historical overview of the Cluj 
Archive of the Folklore Society: The Cy Archive of the Folklore 
Society: Ethnological Practices in Communist Romania, by Eleonora 
Sava. The author reveals the paradigmatic changes that enabled 
the transition from folklore studies (the collection of folk texts) to 
ethnological research (understanding traditional culture), and then 
to cultural anthropology. These changes are to be noticed in the 
archival fund. 

The relations between the new media and the ethnological 
archive are emphasized in Liviu Pop’s text, On the Digital Version 
of the Folklore Society Archive. Its main idea is that digital 
technologies can provide new tools and solutions to the 
ethnological domain. The study analyzes the development of 
the new technologies and their direct impact on ethnographic 
data. This approach can help all categories of specialists who 
work in the restoration, protection, documentation, archiving 
and monitoring of the immaterial cultural patrimony. 

The contributors to this volume were the students of the 
archive’s founders. From this perspective, the present studies 
propose a dialogue with our professors. Although there are 
epistemological and methodological differences between the 
two generations, these studies do not invalidate the research 
undertaken by our predecessors. The goal of our approach is to 
update the archive’s scientific heritage, being aware that this 
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inter-generational dialogue reflects not only our mentors’ 
image, but also our own. 

Our reflexive reading would not have been possible without 
the constant effort made by the promoters of the Cluj Archive 
of the Folklore Society: Professors Dumitru Pop, Nicolae Bot, 
Ion Seulean and Virgiltu Florea. The following studies are 
dedicated to them. 
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1. The Cluj Archive of the Folklore Society: 
Ethnological Practices 
in Communist Romania 


1.1. Premises 


he Cluj Archive of the Folklore Society (CAFS) contains 

over 12,753 manuscripts based on fieldwork that was 
catried out in various Romanian rural communities between 
1958 and 1993. The present study proposes a_ historical 
ovetview of this archive in relation with the construction of 
ethnological disciplines in the Romanian educational system, 
throughout the second half of the twentieth century. 


1.2..A Short History of the Archive 


In 1958, the members of the Students’ Scientific Folklore 
Society’ from the Faculty of Letters, Cluj University, started 
carrying out fieldwork and systematizing the data collected 
thereby in the Folklore Society Archive; 1993 was the last year 
when the classical tools (i.e. recording the field data on paper/ 
in copybooks) were used. The manuscripts consisted in: folk 
texts dictated by the informants, folk texts or interviews 
transcribed from recorded tapes, and descriptions made during 
participant observations. After 1994, the recording devices 
were mainly modern, firstly audio recorders, then photo and 


! Bounded three years earlier. 
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audio devices.” Since the more recent field documents are kept 
in other archival funds (recorded on audio and video tapes and 
on DVDs), in this study I will focus on the manuscript archive 
of the Folklore Society. 

The archive’s activity was, to a great extent, coeval with the 
communist period in Romania. Its research methods cannot be 
understood without taking into account their relationship with 
this context. The communist regime marked a break with the 
interwar scientific tradition, imposing Marxism-Leninism as the 
only valid ideology and officially banning any other approaches, 
which were condemned as “bourgeois” or “retrograde.” 
Almost all interwar scientific acquisitions in the social sciences 
domain were relegated to the “forbidden fund,” being excluded 
from the public libraries’ circuit. At the same time, Western 
bibliographical sources became inaccessible, Romania being 
isolated, especially during the first communist decades, behind 
the “iron curtains” of the countries that were under the political 
control of the Soviet Union. Destroying continuity’s natural 
coutse obliged ethnologists to restart scientific practice from 
scrap. Their main merit is that, in spite of major difficulties, 
hard to imagine today, they succeeded in re-constructing, step 
by step, an intellectual itinerary that had been interrupted by 
World War II and the new regime. Moreover, by connecting 
their studies to West-European research, they made one 
important step forward. The present study intends to highlight 
the progress of this scientific evolution with reference to the 
Cluj Archive of the Folklore Society. 


? Ethnologists had used recording devices during the previous stages 
in the field, too, but to a smaller extent, because they were insufficient. 
In the 1970s there was only one magnetophone for a team of 12 
researchers. This was the only technological device of the Folklore 
Society from the Faculty of Letters until the late 1990s. The researchers 
remember it was an old, Soviet model, weighing 15 kg. It was difficult to 
carry around, taking into account the fact that the team had to walk long 
distances. The fieldwork participants of that period remember those 
difficulties as initiation tests. 
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1.3..A Quantitative Approach 


3.1. The Researched Territory in Statistical Data 


From a geographical perspective, one of the main goals of 
the Students’ Scientific Folklore Society was to compile 
systematic folklore collections and to cover as large as possible 
a Romanian territory. Its fieldwork focused on all the country’s 
regions. 

The archive contains ethnographic data from 25 counties of 
the 41. Alphabetically, these are: Alba, Arad, Arges, Bacau, 
Bihor, Bistrita-Nasaud, Brasov, Caras Severin, Cluj, Dolj, Gory, 
Hunedoara, Ilfov, Maramures, Mehedinti, Mures, Neamt, 
Prahova, Salaj, Satu Mare, Sibiu, Suceava, Teleorman, Timis 
and Tulcea. Their grouping according to the territorial criterion 
shows that most of them belong to Transylvania’ (14 counties* 
of the 25 investigated), while some information is derived from 
Muntenia (8 counties’) and Moldova (3 counties’). 


3-The name Transylvania has been used with certain fluctuations 
(which are explicable in terms of the region’s complex historical-political 
evolution from the post-Roman period to modern times). In the present 
paper I use the name Transylvania for the area comprising the central and 
the North-Western parts of Romania, more exactly the Transylvanian 
Depression and the Carpathians surrounding it, as well as the Romanian 
territory West and North of the Oriental Carpathians and North of the 
Meridional Carpathians, including thus Banat, Crisana and Maramures. 
The most important city in the region is Cluj-Napoca. 

4 These are: Satu Mare, Maramures, Salaj, Bistrita-Nasaud, Bihor, 
Cluj, Mures, Alba, Hunedoara, Brasov, Sibiu, Arad, Timis and Caras 
Severin. I have included in Transylvania the counties that belong to the 
Banat, Crisana and Maramures areas. 

5 Arges, Dolj, Gorj, Teleorman, Tulcea, Mehedinti, Prahova and Ilfov 
Counties. 

6 Suceava, Bacau and Neamt Counties. 
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3.2, The Research Teams 


The research teams were coordinated by the professors of 
ethnology and folklore studies’ from the Faculty of Letters in 
Cluj. In general, it was second- and third-year students who 
took part in fieldwork, because freshmen did not have the 
necessaty training and by the end of the fourth year, students 
were considered to be graduates.” Participation in fieldwork 
was voluntary, which meant that students were not graded in 
terms of academic assessment.’ The team members we have 


7 Professors Dumitru Pop, Nicolae Bot, Ion Seulean and Virgiliu 
Florea. 

8 Certainly, they were allowed into the research teams if they had a 
special interest in ethnological fieldwork. 

° There was, though, a professional training program within the 
folklore department that ended with the students’ academic evaluation 
and their being awarded final grades. In this type of program, students 
collected folk texts in their native places, without being tutored by their 
professors. This was the fieldwork required of the students enrolled in 
the off-campus system. The data collected through this program 
constitute the CAFS B Fund. 
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interviewed have confessed, with hindsight, to their 
enthusiasm’ and their vivid interest in folk culture. 


3.3, The Fieldwork and the Archived Documents 


The quantitative analysis of the documents indicates that 
intensive research was carried out in Satu-Mare County (3,953 
field notes, representing 30.99% of the documentary fund), 
Salaj County (2,062 manuscripts, the equivalent of 16.17% of 
the total archived) and Cluj County (2,002 field notes, ie. 
15.70% of the archived data). The fieldwork lasted for a period 
of 12 years and involved over 100 researchers, with a total of 
8,017 archived field notes, ie. 62.86% of the atchival fund. 
Those field notes were elaborated during short-term (two- 
week) fieldwork by teams of 10-12 students, coordinated by 
one or two professors. There were, though, a few exceptions. 
Thus, in Satu-Mare County, 33 researchers (2 professors and 31 
students) participated in fieldwork over a period of four years 
(1974-1978) in 12 villages: Bixad, Boinesti, Trip, Camarzana, 
Calinesti, Certeze, Moiseni, Racsa, Negresti, Lechinta, Turt and 
Gherta Mare. The total refers to the entire campaign of 
ethnographic description in the area. An analysis by year shows 
that 12 researchers took part in the stages of 1974-1975, 10 
researchers participated in the field research of 1976 and 11 in 
the last fieldwork. Those who took part in the entire campaign 
were the aforementioned professors, while students only 
participated in one, two or three consecutive field inquiries. 

In 1958, 21 researchers (1 professor and 20 students) drew 
up the monograph of Sfaras village in Salaj County; in 1980, 
two students collected folklore from Moigrad and Somes- 
Odorhei villages; in 1982, 13 students, supervised by one 


10 “Tove of folklore’ and “huge enthusiasm” are syntagms that 
frequently appear in the interviews with the fieldwork participants 
(Interview with Ion Seulean by Eleonora Sava, 22 February 2011; 
Interview with Vasile Filip by Eleonora Sava, 22 July 2011). 
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professor, carried out fieldwork in Surduc, Tihau and Turbuta 
villages, and in 1983, nine students, coordinated by a professor, 
conducted research in Var and Cuceu villages. 

Several fieldwork projects were completed in Cluj County, 
most of the field notes being collected in 1959, 1960, 1978 and 
1979. In 1959, the first research of an area undergoing 
urbanization took place: Manastur, a former village, which had 
become a Cluj suburb. 32 persons (1 students and 1 
professor) were involved in this research. During the next years 
(1960 and 1961) the villages of Somesul Rece and Valea 
Draganului were studied, and in 1978 and 1979, there were two 
other communes in the Vladeasa Mountains that underwent 
investigation: Calatele (with its villages: Calata, Finctu and 
Valent) and Margau (with the villages of Buteni and Boctu); two 
professors and 10 students carried out fieldwork here. 

The data from the other counties comprise 4,736 field 
notes, representing 37.14% of the archival fund. 

Except for the already indexed documents, the Cluj Archive 
of the Folklore Society contains a documentary fund from the 
field research done between 1984 and 1993; this fund needs to 
be catalogued and has not been included in this statistical 
analysis. This study refers mainly to the already indexed 
manuscripts. 


1.4..A Qualitative Approach 


1.4.1. The Stakes of Folklore Studies 


Folklore was “discovered” in the nineteenth century, in 
connection with the term peop; it was understood, in the 
Romantic period, as the “soul of the people.” Thus, right from 
the beginning, folklore was invested with an ideological 
content, while folklore collecting was deemed to be of national 
significance. 
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The notion of people [...] represents an ideological stake for passeist 
tendencies that undertake a Romantic re-valorization of the past [...] and 
it equally serves the most progressive tendencies that see in the “people” 
a symbol of the French Revolution spreading across Europe (Mesnil, 
1997: 22). 


In Romania, folklore studies subscribe to this paradigm that 
stems from militant Romanticism: 


La Roumanie fait partie de la categorie des «petites nations» dont la 
demarche empitique pour connaitre leur culture s’apparente a une 
«ethnologie nationale» [...], ou, d’une maniere plus «etiologique», a ce 
que George Stocking appelle une «nation-building anthropology», 
differente de |’«empirebuilding anthropology» de POccident colonial 
(Mihdilescu, 2008: 217). 


At the center of this approach is “be peasant, who is petcetved 
as the keeper of ¢radition, the defining element of national identity. 


Crest le cas du Paysan Roumain qui [...] a été construit comme figure 
identitare centrale et incontournable de la nation. C’est une identité a 
Pimage du Paysan, de ’Homme traditionnel et de l’Autochtone, Cest a dire une 
identité «specifique» a notre peuple et a notre peuple seulement. Une 
identité qui, certes, nous a valu une nation et une place dans [histoire 
moderne. D’une maniére plus ambigué, c’est une identité 4 Pimage de la 
tradition, qui a donc une origine trés ancienne, qui s’est reproduite a 
travers une trés longue durée et qu’on considére encore comme étant 
Vimage fidéle de Soi, tout en la poussant de plus en plus hors-de-soi 


(Mihdilescu, 2008: 223). 


Traditionalism was considered to be emblematic of folklore 
(within the context of the national construction movements), 
and the object of folklore studies was tradition itself. Folklore 
studies focused, for a long period of time, “not on social facts, 
but on traditional facts, located in a time of tradition and not in 
history” (Mihailescu, 2007: 248). 
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Romanian folklorists were mainly concerned with fexfs and 
text fragments (customs, ballads, beliefs, proverbs, etc.) rather 
than with their performance contexts. 

After World War II, once communists took power, the 
Soviet model was imposed on scientific approaches to folk 
traditions. 


Les agents du pouvoir menérent un combat ideologique contre ce qu’ils 
nommeérent en leur langage «vieux nationalisme» et la «culture 
bourgeoise». I] fallait créer une «culture du masse a contenu socialiste», 
tout en laissant a celle-ci une certaine couleur nationale. II fallait, a cette 
fin, mobiliser la tradition populaire, c’est- a-dire, en realité, la vieille 
culture paysanne. Mais on ne pouvait retenir de cette culture tous les 
traits, puisque, dans le méme temps on s’efforcait d’en éradiquer les 
bases en collectivisant les terres et en créant des combinates agro- 
industriels, voire en tentant, comme en Roumanie, de «systématizer le 
territoire (Cuisenier, 1995: 106). 


The fieldwork undertaken by CAFS constantly focused on 
the rural sphere. On the one hand, the researchers’ interest in 
this area was politically directed and monitored by the new 
power. On the other hand, this ideological context valorized an 
approach already consecrated from the previous period, 1e. an 
orientation in national ethnology that emphasized folklore’s 
traditional and national character. 


1.4.2. The Researchers’ Methodology 


The Cluj Archive of the Folklore Society had a twofold 
objective. Firstly, given that it belonged to the academic system, 
the archive had a formative finality: the students’ initiation in 
folklore studies and the formation of a nucleus of future 
specialists in the domain of ethnology. Secondly, like any other 
folk archive, its main goals were the collection and 
systematization of field data. 

The reflexive approach I propose starts with the concepts 
of: collection (actually, the research methods used for three decades 
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and a half, and the methodological changes that appeared in 
time) and jre/d data (what the researchers were interested in; how 
their priorities were modified/enlarged/contextualized from 
one period to another). The starting sources are: the archival 
fund, the interviews with the fieldwork participants and the 
bibliography relevant to this subject matter. 

In the decades of CAFS’ existence, various perspectives on 
the collection of field data and diverse methods were adopted. The 
archived documents allow for a division into three distinct 
stages related to the academic, scientific, ideological and 
political context. The first stage, between 1958 and 1973, 
focused on the collection of folklore texts, priority being 
granted thus to fo/klore. The second stage, between 1974 and 
1992, targeted research on the folk culture, with an ethnological 
purpose. In 1993, sulyectivity was at the forefront, through the 
recording of life histories and the adoption of an anthropological 
perspective. During the three and a half decades of the 
archive’s existence, both the term co//ecton and the syntagm field 
data reflected different conceptions. Their chronology 
configures the transition from folklore studies to cultural 
anthropology. 

The archive’s stages were correlated with each period’s 
methodological, epistemological and ideological context, as well 
as with a tradition of ethnological practice in Romania. 


1.4.2.1. The Tradition of Ethnological Practice in Romania 


During the first half of the twentieth century, field research 
in Romania followed three main methodologies: the 
philological direction of Ovid Densusianu from Bucharest 
University (1906),"’ the sociological approach proposed by 


11 Densusianu’s approach “recommended fieldwork as an 
indispensable preliminary condition of any kind of folk research and 
oriented fieldwork toward current facts of folk life. This openness of 
mind was restricted, however, by his own philological interest, to 
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Dimitrie Gusti (1925) from the Bucharest School of 
Sociology,” and the  ofientation, situated somewhat 
equidistantly between the first two, promoted by the Folklore 
Archive of the Romanian Academy in Cluj, inaugurated in 
1930, under the coordination of Ion Muslea.”” 

This scientific tradition was interrupted by the new ideology 
of the communist period. Further on, I will outline the stages 
of the research CAFS carried out, focusing on several 
contextual levels: political-ideological, academic and scientific. 


1.4.2.2. Ethnological Practices during Communism 


A. 1958-1973. The Stage of Folklore Studies 

After communists took over political power, folklore studies 
started to be labeled as “national” or even “racist,”"* in a period 
in which the Soviet Union had imposed the internationalist 


listening to the descriptions people gave him. Unfortunately, 
Densusianu’s interest in fieldwork was thus limited to the #exts he might 
get there. [...] Paying attention only to what people were saying — 
especially to the way they were saying it — Densusianu’s closest co- 
workers actually ignored what people were doing’ (Hedesan, 2008: 22). 

2 “Unlike Densusianu’s earlier voyages’, the sociologists of Gusti’s 
school developed an approach close to what we used to call participant 
observation. [...| A genuine ’switch from what people #e// about themselves 
to what people actually do’ (Rostas, 2003: 289) was thus imposed by this 
sociological school. Beyond this innovation, Gusti also insisted that this 
observation should be pursued by complex, interdisciplinary teams made 
up of sociologists, demographers, ethnographers, rural economists, 
musicologists, folklorists, specialists in popular arts, etc. Fieldwork was 
thus given a sud generis collective dimension” (Hedesan, 2008: 23). 

15 The Cluj researchers were considered to be positioned half way 
between the two Schools, because, on one hand, as philologists, their 
focus was on #exts, while on the other hand, they also used contextual 
elements. 

14 “Sociology, if it wasn’t Marxist, it was doomed. That is, it was a 
dangerous bourgeois science. And ethnography was also doomed 
because it was a racist science.” Interview with ethnologist Mihai Pop, in 
Rostas, 2003: 314. 
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ideology. Moreover, in Romania, folklore studies referred 
exclusively to the rural peasantry, a social class considered 
“suspicious” in Lenin’s time (in all the countries that were 
under Soviet influence), but which later on was accepted and 
considered to be an “ally of the proletariat” (Hedesan, 2008: 
24). 


In fact, in all these countries of the Soviet belt, a second generation of 
“national Communism” reformers replaced the first generation of 
orthodox Stalinist leaders. With them, proletarian internationalism 
commitment was abandoned, and national interests returned to center 
stage. [...] In Romania the relationship between communism and 
nationalism had a different initial dynamic, but developed under 
Ceausescu into what was considered by some scholars as the most 
eccentric form of national Communism (Mihdilescu, Iliev, Naumovic, 
2008: 2). 


The Romanian educational system was restructured thrice 
through three different reforms during the communist decades. 
1948-1949 marked a break with the interwar Romanian model, 
the model of the Soviet educational system being copied and 
imposed. In 1958, there was an opening of several educational 
domains, through a certain liberalization of the official doctrine. 
The reform of 1972 brought further restrictions and placed 
nationalist ideology at the forefront. 

The first reform (1948-49) had a direct impact on 
ethnological disciplines: folk studies were introduced in the 
cutricula of the faculties of letters. During the first years, 
literary folklore was introduced in a course of Romanian 
literature, as a “preamble” to cultured literature, being 
approached with the instruments of literary aesthetics, theory, 
history and criticism. This approach was part of an academic 
tradition from the first half of the twentieth century,!® when 
folklore studies were directly connected with philology. The 


15 In 1909, Ovid Densusianu inaugurated the first Folklore Course at 
the Faculty of Philology in Bucharest. 
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philological line was accepted during communism because it 
did not go against the official ideology. Literary folklore 
became an autonomous discipline in the academic year 1952- 
1953. Folklore studies were distinguished from ethnography 
through “the artistic quality of cultural assets” (Birlea, 2008 
[1969]: 11), folklore being understood as an “artistic folk 
creation” (Ibidem). The advantage of being included in the 
curricula was counterbalanced by thematic and methodological 
restrictions. The inclusion of folklore studies in the university 
cutticula meant that attention was granted to the people, but 
the people as envisaged by the Communist Party’s documents, 
not as in real life. 

The second reform of the Romanian educational system 
(1958) marked a certain opening for several domains of 
academic reseatch, including that of the ethnological 
disciplines." The Students’ Scientific Folklore Society was 
founded in this context, with the intention of collecting 
traditional repertoire through fieldwork conducted in the rural 
areas of Transylvania, as well as in other regions of the country. 
This activity was a practical application of the theoretical course 
of Literary Folklore. The data collected thereby became the 
documentary fund of the Cluj Archive of the Folklore Society. 

Fieldwork was perceived by the students as an extremely 
interesting training opportunity, because it offered something 
altogether different from what they could find in books: direct 
contact with real life, and, in most of the cases, with a culture 
that was different from that of the (would-be) philologists. 

The researchers of this period regarded fieldwork as folklore 
collection. The expression (used at that time) of data collection, 


16 Tn 1958, at the Faculty of Letters, Bucharest University, the Course 
of Romanian Literary Folklore was run by Mihai Pop, “a charismatic 
professor” (Hedesan, 2007: 136), who re-configured Romanian 
ethnological research, giving it the status of a modern academic 
discipline. 
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which permeated the specialized language so much that we use 
it even today, suggests that 


all the feast ingredients were there, in the field, like fruit in a tree, waiting 
on a branch for the scrupulous folklorist to pick them up and to place 
them in the basket of an archive (Mihdilescu, 2007: 84). 


This conception belonged to the classical (objective, 
realistic) paradigm of ethnology.'’ The break with the interwar 
ethnological practice and the absence of manuals for field 
research put folklorists in the situation of having to construct 
their own methodology."* 


Folklore studies methodology has not been investigated as it should 
have, if we take into account the centrifugal tendencies that are still at 
work in the discipline. There have been written many articles and 
commentaries regarding folklore collecting [...], but many are no more 
than amateur work (Birlea, 2008 [1969]: 12). 


The first field research manuals appeared in the 
Romanian bibliography towards the end of 1960s," which 
meant that during the first decade (1958-1968), fieldwork did 


'7 Classical ethnography is related to the objective realist literature 
from the end of nineteenth century and the beginning of twentieth. Its 
characteristics are: the intention of making “a full description of another 
culture or society,” an uninvolved narrator, the use of a collective third- 
person pronoun (“X population does this”) or of impersonal forms (“it 
is done like this’), a preoccupation with the native’s point of view (as 
different from the perspective of the public back home), etc. 
(Mihailescu, 2007: 81-82). 

18 “As Nicolae Bot recalls, nobody was very sute what they had to do 
under such circumstances: what to observe, what to ask, what to note. 
‘We would ask, just like that: but can you sing, M’aam! And we would 
start talking, if she knew’.” (Hedesan, 2008: 26). 

19 Mihai Pop, 1967, Indreptar pentru culegerea folclorului, Bucharest, and 
Ovidiu Birlea, 1969, Metoda de cercetare a folcdorului, Bucharest. Birlea’s 
book represented the main theoretical reference on field research 
methodology for the Cluj ethnologists of those decades. 
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not have a_ well-defined methodological model. The 
researchers’ interest was directed strictly towards what was 
heard, mote precisely, towards recording, in copybooks and 
field notes, as many folklore texts as possible, outside their 
performance context: “We researched only songs, dances, 
customs, what we thought was folklore” (Mihai Pop, in 
Rostas, 2003: 300). 

The manuscripts archived between 1958 and 1973 
transcribed the content of certain folklore species: riddles, 
ballads, fairy tales, laments, etc. They represent a collection of 
literary folklore that does not mention, however, the context of 
cultural data. Included in the collection are short ritual 
descriptions, but they are often schematic and generalizing, 
relying not on direct observation but on succinct accounts. The 
researchers’ main goal, as these field notes show, was collecting 
and archiving traditional texts, envisaging the possibility that, in 
the future, the entite traditional culture could be te-constructed 
from these different aspects. 

This was the general orientation of the Romanian folklore 
studies (not only in Cluj); the researchers’ opinion was shaped 
by the epoch’s epistemological, ideological and cultural context. 
The primary goal was conducting fieldwork, with everything it 
implied: the courage to carry out research in extremely harsh 
circumstances,” the students’ initiation in ethnological practice 
and the inauguration of systematic research on traditional 
Romanian culture. All these re-connected the domain with the 
interwar period. 


Practicing a kind of ’folklore-hunting’, more specifically, a type of 
frameable folklore, within the limits of a well-defined genre, these 
researchers covered almost the entire Romanian territory in their 
attempts to record as many variants as possible of a genre, a theme or a 


20 “Beyond these ideological constraints, fieldwork in villages under 
the pressure of forced ‘cooperativisation’ and deportation of wealthy 
peasants was highly improper and even risky in the early 1950s” 
(Hedesan, 2008: 24). See also Eretescu: 2008, 41-53. 
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folklore motif. [...] These field inquiries of the late 1950s, done together 
with the students, inaugurate the systematic and institutionalized practice 
of fieldwork, in the way it will be accredited and even confirmed by the 
authorities. They also re-connected present communist practices to the 
pre-war tradition of anthropological fieldwork (Hedesan, 2008: 24-26). 


The personality who reconfigured ethnological research 
during this period was Professor Mihai Pop, from Bucharest 
University, Head of the Folklore Institute in Bucharest. Being 
one of the few doctoral advisors in the country, he contributed 
directly to consolidating the scientific itinerary of the Cluj 
folklorists. He supervised the PhD thesis of Professor Dumitru 
Pop, who ran the folklore course in Cluj, and collaborated 
constantly with Professors Ion Seulean and Nicolae Bot.” 

After 1968, field research was done under the supervision of 
Mihai Pop and followed the approach promoted by the 
Sociological School of the interwar period, whose member he 
had also been in his youth. Starting from this model (not 
officially stated until 1990), he invited folklorists, dialectologists, 
musicologists, linguists, psychologists and artists to do 
fieldwork, forming interdisciplinary teams that were 
comparable to the ones conducted by Dimitrie Gusti, the 
leader of the above-mentioned Sociological School. Moreover, 
Mihai Pop invited in these teams ethnologists and 
anthropologists from Western Europe and the USA, who were 
involved in long-term field research in Romania. 


1 Professor Ion Seulean took part in training courses at Bucharest 
University, under the coordination of Mihai Pop, and Professor Nicolae 
Bot prepared a PhD thesis on funeral rituals in the Romanian traditional 
culture, with Mihai Pop as his advisor. Extremely self-exacting, Professor 
Bot never defended his PhD thesis, for which he had done thorough 
research and published fundamental scientific studies. This was 
perceived as a form of modesty and relinquishment of any ambition for 
professional recognition, even though, from a scientific point of view, he 
was always a model for his students, a professor with a genuine vocation. 
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Their presence in the field and their participation in discussion about 
fieldwork also proved to be influential in an unexpected way: it forced 
native researchers (sometimes originally from the very village being 
studied) to distance themselves from their familiar field. Frequently, their 
foreign colleagues asked different questions or even observed things 
slightly differently. These differences had to be explained and 
understood (Hedesan, 2008: 28). 


Thus, Professor Mihai Pop’s twofold merit is obvious. On 
the one hand, he re-linked folklore research with the interwar 
period and, on the other hand, he contributed to the transition 
from folklore studies to ethnology and cultural anthropology, 
as practiced in Western Europe. Intellectually trained in the 
context of Prague Formalism and Structuralism, he provided a 
reseatch model synchronized with the American and West- 
European schools, which would lead to the anthropological 
approach. This was also the itinerary followed by the Cluj 
researchers. 


B. 1973-1992. The Ethnological Stage 

The last period of the communist regime was paradoxical 
from all points of view. The political and ideological context 
was ill fated for research and education: nationalism and the 
personality cult had intensified, a fact that would lead to 
Romania’s international isolation. In 1971, Nicolae Ceausescu 
launched the July Theses, which pointed irrevocably to 
communist totalitarianism; the 1972 educational reform 
imposed further restrictions.” Things had not fared well in the 


22 The teachers were subjected to political purges starting in 1974, 
when Ceausescu declared that “those who avoid educating the young 
generation in the spirit of the Marxist-Leninist conception, in the spirit 
of our party, cannot work in the academic institutions” 
(http://to.wikipedia.org/wiki/Nicolae_Ceausescu). This opinion was 
extended to the entire education system. From 1975, one could not 
submit the PhD admission examination without the approval of the 
Municipal Committee of the Romanian Communist Party, this authority 
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economic domain either: the period between 1980 and 1989 
witnessed the “rationalization” (actually, the reduction and 
limitation) of food and fuel, restrictions on the power, water 
and heat supplies, Ceausescu upholding the idea that Romania 
had to “liquidate” its foreign debts and to become 
economically independent. The situation of ethnological 
disciplines within this context was quite contradictory. 


On the one hand, the discipline was a victim of all these kind of 
‘rationalizations’ too: most of the departments were threatened with 
dissolution (and some of them were drastically affected), there was no 
money for fieldtrips or for book and journals, etc. [...] On the other 
hand, Ceausescu’s national communism put a very strong emphasis on 
folk studies supposed to back up the party’s politics in this domain 
(Hedesan, 2008: 35). 


At Babes-Bolyai University, things were slightly different: it 
was the advantage of the province over the capital, now that 
the capital signified dictatorship. Moreover, if in the 1950s, the 
fundamental books of this domain were banned and many 
doctrines and schools of thought were prohibited, during the 
period of relative liberalization (1958-1972), many of these re- 
entered and remained in circulation. 

While until the 1970s, ethnological studies in Cluj had 
looked up to interwar research, as well as to the postwar studies 
done by the Bucharest specialists, now it was time for the 
Transylvanian researchers to start constructing a well-defined 
methodology, suitably adapted to the field. In this respect, 
access to the Western bibliography played an important role. 
More and more Romanian professors were sent for didactic 
purposes to the USA and Western Europe, where they became 
acquainted with recent methodological orientations in 


anthropology. 


being later transferred to a special board with the Central Committee of 
the Romanian Communist Party. 
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Because I went to America in ’65, for nine months, and it was then that I 
perfected my anthropological research skills (Mihai Pop, in Rostas, 2003: 
312). 


The connection with the western bibliography was also 
visible in the scientific trajectory of the Cluj professors, who 
delivered lectures abroad. This opening towards the West- 
European academia led to the application of semiotics and of 
structuralist and functionalist models in Romanian ethnology as 
well. 

Catching up with the western scholarly orientations 
intensified through the establishment of certain specialized 
scientific associations, in which the Romanian researchers were 
included: 


In the 1970s, the general anthropology congresses started, then the 
International Society of Anthropology was founded, there was a 
congress in Chicago, one in Moscow, one in Tokyo, and we participated 
in all of them. It was a highly developed international scientific life [...] 
because after the war, with the English Functionalist School, with the 
links with American anthropology, very strong and important, with 
structuralist linguistics, later on with semiotics and communication 
theory, there was a great change of the scientific outlook in the world. 
(Mihai Pop, in Rostas: 2003, 311). 


This paradigmatic change enabled the transition from 
folklore studies to ethnological research. From now on, 
researchers doing fieldwork were no longer interested solely in 
texts but also in the contexts of their performance.” Folklore was 


23 “And then, seeing the phenomena are global, [...] ic. you cannot 
separate the music from the text and the melody from the dance [...] 
when you do field research. [...] We noticed all these within certain 
customs, rituals, etc., and we introduced these things, too. And then 
folklore, which for Brdilotu was solely musical, became global, 
comprising customs and beliefs and everything” (Mihai Pop, in Rostas, 
311-312). 
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perceived as a cultural fact or as a fact of social communication, seen 
in a holistic and contextualist perspective. 


In fact, anyone who works on a cultural phenomenon should adopt the 
global cultural outlook as a fundamental gateway to understanding and as 
a working method. It’s a different thing if one cannot tackle certain 
branches because they require a special technique, but one can’t be a 
good ethnomusicologist unless one is familiar with anthropology (Mihai 
Pop, in Rostas, 2003: 313). 


In fieldwork, researchers use sight too, not only hearing: field 
notes record not only texts (what the ethnologist hears) but 
contexts, too (what the ethnologist sees). The CAFS field notes 
emphasized this sw7tch by adding the term ethno/ogy in their title: 
The Students’ Scientific Society of Ethnology and Folklore. 

Methodological changes may be also observed in the 
Society’s collaborations with specialists from other institutions: 
ethnologists from the Hungarian Literature Department of the 
Faculty of Letters and from the “Romanian Academy, Institute 
of Folklore Archive,” sociologists from the Faculty of History 
and Philosophy, Babes-Bolyat University in Cluj, or 
musicologists from “Gheorghe Dima” Music Conservatory in 
Cluj (since 1990, the Music Academy). 

The archived manuscripts reflect the methodological 
changes since 1974, when the first direct observation field notes 
regarding cultural facts appeared: rites (wedding, funerals), 
socializing contexts (Sunday dance), etc. At the same time, the 
texts were frequently accompanied by descriptions of 
performance contexts, notes of recording contexts, the 
informants’ insights, or personal narratives that completed and 
shed light on the documents, making them coherent and vivid. 
Many field notes contained descriptions of social practices, 
information about beliefs, about the uses of various plants, 
accounts of everyday life, and complex interviews. The 
manuscripts reveal this transition from folklore to folk culture, 
which entailed much more than mere artistic manifestations. 
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The prevalent research tools and methods were: participant 
observation, questionnaires and semi-structured interviews. 
Direct observation was generally used to describe rites. More 
than a “method” saicto sensu, observation is a way of 
comprehension. Introduced in the post-war Romanian 
ethnology by Mihai Pop, participant observation is described 
as: 


an inquiry in which you participate but do not intervene, you let the 
events unfold and you write everything down and later, after you have 
noted down everything, then, if you want to clarify certain things, you 
interview that person again. [...] We tried at the Institute to make direct 
obsetvations of the rituals and we did enjoy it (Mihai Pop, in Rostas, 
2003: 285). 


In Cluj, the method was applied constantly by Professor 
Nicolae Bot in the field research he conducted with his 
students, as we can notice from his archived field notes. He 
also introduced the questionnaire, which he used as an avae- 
mémoire (as Dimitrie Gusti had recommended in the interwar 
period). The questionnaires elaborated by Ion Muslea in 1930- 
1940 were prevalently used (questionnaires preserved by the 
“Romanian Academy, Institute of Folklore Archive” in Cluj). 
For the funeral rites, he used the questionnaire elaborated by 
Constantin Brailotu and Henri H. Stahl, from the Sociological 
School of Bucharest. Professor Bot gradually revised these 
questionnaires, adjusting them to field practice and bringing 
them closer to what the Romanian villages of the 1970s had to 
offer. If these questionnaires had been simply “applied” to 
certain informants, it would have been worth noticing that it 
was an attempt to re-connect with the interwar period. 
However, the way they were actually used meant a big step 
forward. The questionnaires were “applied” only by the 
students. The field notes bearing Nicolae Bot’s signature 
transcribed interviews that had been adapted to his informants, 
as culture bearers, according to their competences rather than 
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by simply adhering to a particular questionnaire. Thus, the 
method of complex interviews was inaugurated. 

The data in the field notes were diversified not only from a 
methodological perspective, but also from a thematic point of 
view: research on folk magic and demonology was intensified, 
despite these subjects being banned during the communist 
period.” Notwithstanding the interdiction, these issues were 
approached during fieldwork, even though the researchers’ 
results could not be published at the time. The archive 
preserves a rich fund of information on magic, regarding the 
magic protection of the house, of the household and the cattle, 
magic medicine, witches, charms, magical conjectures about 
one’s future husband (ordnda — the man destined to be a girl’s 
husband), etc. The folk mythology file includes narratives about 
the Maiden of the Forest, the Man of the Forest, dragons, the 
Fates, ghosts, the Devil, werewolves, Joimarica, Martolea, the 
Pest, etc. There ate also ample and important field notes 
regarding customs related to basic occupations, such as 
agriculture and grazing, to seasonal rites, empiric medicine, legal 
traditions, folk botanics and meteorology, beliefs and 
superstitions, and last but not least, dreams. Many of these field 
notes are signed by Nicolae Bot, an attentive, thorough and 
passionate professor, an ethnologist who, besides his excellent 
professionalism and experience, had a real fieldwork vocation. 


*4 These topics appeared sporadically in the field notes of the Cluj 
Folklore Society during its first stage, but became more numerous 
starting with the second stage. “Under the communist regime, we were 
forbidden to talk (and write) about the spiritual culture, folk mentality 
and folk religion (folk Christianity, demonology and such), in order to 
prevent their interference with the healthy vision of the communist 
ideology. This was one of the reasons why, after 1989, Romanians 
started to publish research of both the ethnological and _ the 
anthropological approaches on peasant healing (both text and rituals, but 
also general representations of illness, demons, personality of the healer, 
ritual plants, objects and other topics (...)” (Olteanu, 2008: 151). 
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Unlike their colleagues from West Europe, who studied the 
same ateas, but had other research priorities and a different 
methodology, the Cluj researchers were thematically interested 
at this stage, like the other ethnologists in Romania, in the 
topics of folklore culture.” 


C. After 1992. Anthropological Approaches 

The years immediately after the fall of communism 
(December 1989) were a period of slow transition towards 
democracy. The break with the old system did not happen 
suddenly; the construction of new structures and conceptions 
required some time. 

For ethnology, and, as a matter of fact, for all the scientific 
domains, 1990 represented a maximum opening: one could talk 
freely about the interwar models, works previously banned 
could now be published (books by Mircea Eliade, by members 
of the Sociological School of Bucharest, etc.). It was the time 
when the studies of ethnology and cultural anthropology were 
institutionalized, through the creation of certain societies, 
laboratories, museums and academic teseatch lines. In 
February 1990, the Society of Cultural Anthropology in 


ie % 26 
Romania and the Museum of the Romanian Peasant™ were 


25 Like the other researchers from Eastern Europe, the Cluj 
ethnologists have frequently embarked on short-term fieldwork to 
collect detailed, descriptive ethnographic data, related to folklore and 
rites of passage. Unlike them, western anthropologists practice long-term 
field research, using two types of approaches: theoretical and analytical, 
often combining them both. Western research tends to focus on analyses 
of domestic social structures, of rural economies, oral tradition, religion 
and rituals, of labor force migration (see Kidekel, 2000: 45-48). 

26 Muzeul Taranului Romdn (the Museum of the Romanian Peasant, 
MRP) had been, at the beginning of the twentieth century, Muzeul de la 
Sosea (the Museum by the Road), dedicated to folk art, under the 
directorship of the ethnographer and art historian Alexandru Tzigara- 
Samurcas. During communism, it firstly became Muzeu/ Lenin-Stalin, then 
Mauzeul Lenin, later on Muzeul Partidului Comunist Roman (The Museum of 
the Romanian Communist Party) and, finally, Muzeul de Istorie a Partidului 
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founded in Bucharest. A Laboratory of Cultural Anthropology 
was included in its structure. 


The rapidity with which these inaugural institutions of Romanian post- 
communist anthropology were founded suggests not only the vindicative 
enthusiasm of the moment, but also the high hopes that anthropology 
would be of help in the new society that was in store for Romanians 


(Mihailescu, 2009: 8). 


As new domains were set up in that period, their promoters 
had not yet become professionalized; they did not have degrees 
to recommend them as_ specialists. This moment of 
enthusiasm, characteristic for the beginning of a journey, was 
that of “anthropology without anthropologists” (Mihailescu, 
2009: 8), with which personalities from different domains 
became affiliated: history, philosophy, psychology, folklore 
studies.” 


The professionalization of anthropology without anthropologists started, 
inevitably, with a sw-generis opening towards the West. Firstly, the United 
States and France (which founded a regional PhD School with a 
substantial branch of anthropology) disputed — and divided — their areas 
of influence, establishing their own networks of scholarships, grants, 
conferences and academic exchange programs. Many careers started and 
legitimated themselves in and through these networks. The massive 
import of knowledge and “good practices” that followed allowed the 
formation of an anthropological conscience among the involved researchers 


(Mihailescu, 2009: 9). 


Comunist si a Miscarii Revolutionare si Democratice din Romania (The Museum 
of the History of the Romanian Communist Party and of the 
Revolutionary and Democratic Movement in Romania). 

27 “Tn the case of MRP, the Laboratory of Cultural Anthropology 
initially comprised folklorists from the Institute of Ethnography and 
Folklore in Bucharest, who longed for retrieving folklore and for a 
different outlook on the peasantry. Anthropology meant for them the flag 
of separation rather than the flag of continuity” (Mihdilescu, 2009: 8). 
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The TEMPUS Program (Trans-European Mobility Scheme 
for University Studies) was launched in 1990, in order to 
support academic modernization and encourage academic 
mobilities within the EU. Subsidized by the European 
Committee, the Program was intended for the countries of the 
Western Balkans, Eastern Europe (including Romania), Central 
Asia, North Africa and Middle East. Within this Program, the 
ethnologists from Cluj University established direct contacts 
with Université Libre of Bruxelles, Belgtum, and with the 
Universities of Rome and Perugia, Italy. Thus, the fieldwork 
equipment increased significantly through donations from the 
Western partners. Technological devices included, from now 
on, audio recorders with magnetic cassettes, which could be 
easily transported and could record more material. 

The Ethnology line of study, at a BA level, was also 
founded in 1990, at the Universities of Cluj and Bucharest. In 
Cluj, the languages of instruction for the Department of 
Ethnology were both Romanian and Hungarian. 

At the same time, this was the period of an opening towards 
the Romanians from abroad. Thus, in 1990 the first fieldwork 
in Bessarabia (where the Romanian researchers had not done 
field research since the interwar period) was organized, rallying 
also the participation of the ethnologists from Cluj. 

The financing sources started to change, too. During 
communism, the subsidies for fieldwork had been divided 
between the University and the local authorities of the 
Romanian Communist Party (RCP): the University deducted 
the cost of the transportation and the RCP Council from the 
researched village or the RCP County Councils to which the 
villages were subordinated provided accommodation. In the 
beginning, the students were accommodated in the inhabitants’ 
homes, later on, in school dormitories or, sometimes, even in 
the barracks of the daily workers. After 1990, the subsidies 
remained divided between the University and the local 
authotities; afterwards, the situation became more and more 
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problematic. After 1993, the money came only from projects 
financed by other institutions/authorities, so that during the 
next years field research would either be carried out within 
larger or smaller projects (the field data remaining, many times, 
only in the archives of the respective projects, not in CAFS), or 
would not be conducted at all, due to the lack of funds. And 
these ate only some of the reasons why the last field notes from 
the archive are dated July 1993. 

However, with the exception of the technological 
improvements and the opening towards other geographical 
areas, at first there were no visible changes in the research 
methodology. Between 1990 and 1992, the Society carried on 
its activity under the existing conditions, maintaining the same 
outlook on fieldwork. A change could be detected in the 1993 
field notes, which are not indexed in CAFS. In what follows, I 
will focus on them, considering that they are representative for 
the third — anthropological — stage of the Society. 

The 1993 field notes were not indexed for various reasons, 
but the most obvious is that their methodology did not tally 
with the archive’s catalogue. Like any other classical catalogue, 
it had rubrics established by the classifications of folklore 
studies. There were special rubrics for literary genres and 
species: fairy tales, ballads, riddles, charms, witty couplets, 
laments, etc. However, the field notes’ content could be 
indexed according to this typology, on account of the following 
reasons: 

1. Their main preoccupation was with the villages’ transition 
from tradition to modernity, hence with the movement, 
dynamics, and tensions that gave life to the communities they 
investigated. All these were too vivid to be tabulated in rubrics. 

2. Their interest was no longer in folk literature, but in life 
histories. The fieldwork approach changed before the 
theoretical approach. 

3. The field notes were records of the fragile and the 
ephemeral, presenting everyday life and ordinary facts. 
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4. Methodologically, they used non-directive, semi-directive 
interviews and life histories, bringing forth the individual, not 
the collective, the personal experience, not the community rule, 
and valorizing affective memory and subjectivity. All these 
offered the informant the freedom to account, to tell, to 
express opinions and preoccupations, in an aleatory order, 
following the free flow of discussion or involuntary memory. 
That is why they could not be organized in pre-established 
rubrics. 

5. The researchers’ technological devices contributed to the 
modeling of the researched topics. Like in the communist 
period, the 12 researchers who took part in campaigns had only 
one recording device, with limited storing capacity; almost all 
the field data were written on paper, simultaneously with the 
informant’s discourse (in the case of folk text dictation, as well 
as in the case of interviews or questionnaires) or with the 
cultural phenomenon in progress (in the case of participant 
observation). Even when they used tape recorders, they did not 
turn it on from the beginning of the interview, nor did they 
record the entire conversation, but only the sequences related 
to the texts, songs or folk rites that represented the research 
topic.”* As one of the participants in the fieldwork of the 1970s 
recalls: 


First you have to listen to the informant’s story. And look, I still 
remember this man’s story. I didn’t write it down anywhere because it 
wasn't from my research theme area. Today, his life history would be 


°8 As Professor Vasile Filip (who participated, as a student, in the 
1976, 1977 and 1978 field inquiries) recalls: “We took our time so that 
people would have a feeling of communication rather than of being 
interviewed. We used to let them say what they wanted at first, ie. what 
they enjoyed talking about: the war, the army, children, everything. We 
let them speak and turned on the tape recorder only when we neared our 
theme.” Interview by Eleonora Sava, 22 July 2011. 
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interesting, anthropologically speaking. These things didn’t matter then. 
We were not prepared to write them down. But I still remember it??. 


What was not recorded in the 1970s — because the 
researchers were not trained to do so and because they had 
other priorities (being more interested in folklore in its 
classical definition, as a collective creation, than in the 
particular ways in which traditional culture bearers can 
configure it) — entered their domain of preoccupations after 
1990. The researchers understood then that life histories 
gave meaning and color to their schemes and descriptions. 
These things were worth recording and, moreover, they 
needed to be studied. This idea was already visible in the 
field notes of the previous period but insufficiently theorized 
and practiced. In the memory of the researchers from before 
1990, life histories remained sometimes more deeply 
ingrained than the folklore texts registered and archived in 
CAFS: “[The old man’s history] remained in my memory; 
later I told it a few times, exactly because it had impressed 
me.” 

Besides this paradigmatic change, the 1993 researchers also 
had the technological resources for valorizing individual 
subjectivity. It would have been impossible to note down a life 
history in pencil on paper, because handwriting could not cope 
with the informant’s speaking speed, and only one tape 
recorder for 12 field researchers was not enough. Certainly, the 
existence of several audio recorders was also not sufficient, but 
technologically speaking, it was necessary. The field notes I am 
analyzing here ate the transcriptions of the recorded tapes. 
Thus, if the field notes from before 1992 had between one and 
twenty pages, the 1993 documents had between twelve and 
seventy-six pages, being transcribed both by the students and 
by Prof. Nicolae Bot, who supervised the fieldwork. 


9 Interview with Vasile Filip, 22 July 2011. 
30 Interview with Vasile Filip, 22 July 2011. 
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From the point of view of their content, they included: 

a. Descriptions of the recording context; 

b. Accounts of everyday life; 

c. Personal narratives regarding the village’s history, the 
villagers’ main occupations, the temporary migration of labor 
force, food buying, food preparation, etc; 

d. Personal narratives about the war (memories from World 
War I). 

From the point of view of their methodology: 

a. The ethnologist became visible in the text; he/she was 
no longer an omniscient, external, neutral narrator (like in the 
objective realist novels) but a character in the field scenery. 

b. Writing changed from impersonal forms, supposedly 
objective, to the assumption of subjectivity. Thus, instead of 
impersonal pronouns, the researchers used the pronominal 
forms of the first- and third-person narrative. 

c. The researcher recorded the informant’s discourse and 
transcribed it, without intervening. 

d. The classical topics of ethnological research (the village’s 
history, the villagers’ main occupations, food preparing) were 
subjectively shaped, the informant being required to recount 
personal experiences, facts of his/her life. The ethnologist 
added telatively recent subjects of interest to the above- 
mentioned themes: the seasonal migration of the labor force or 
food buying. 

e. An interest in contemporary oral narratives, starting 
from the idea that topics from personal experience were more 
frequent than themes that prevailed in the traditional species of 
the narrative genre (fairy tales, legends, anecdotes). 

f. The researchers’ focus on wart narratives, taking into 
account their disappearance (through the aging and demise of 
the narrators-combatants) and the fact that the military camp 
folklore had been studied until the respective moment mainly 
(or exclusively) “in its versified components according to the 
predominantly lyrical models” (Fruntelata, 2004: 9). 
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1.5. Conclusions 


Regarded within the context of the period they were stored 
in, the archived field notes offer not only an image of the 
Romanian traditional culture but also an image of the 
promoters of the Cluj Archive of the Folklore Society. They 
were researchers at the beginning of their careers, very young in 
the first communist decades, then less young but energetic and 
open to change, broad-minded and capable of restructuring 
their approach, according to the discipline’s paradigmatic 
changes. For three and a half decades, the domains of folklore 
studies and, then, of ethnology were constructed, 
deconstructed and reconstructed several times. They started the 
construction of a discipline at a time when the social sciences in 
Romania were suspended, as a consequence of their isolation in 
space and time. From a spatial point of view, communism 
imposed a hiatus with western scientific research, and from a 
temporal point of view, it forced a break with the interwar 
scientific tradition. 

In the first stage, their main merit was the courage to 
undertake fieldwork under extremely difficult circumstances. In 
the second stage, a double connection was made through 
rebuilding the temporal (the previous period’s methodology 
and the recuperation of epistemology) and spatial dimensions 
(re-connecting with the West-European and Ametican 
scientific orientations). The important steps of this period were 
the transition from folklore collections to ethnological research 
and the use of a nuanced methodology, adapted to the subject. 
The third stage marked the transition from the age of realism to 
the age of modernity in ethnology, by opening fieldwork 
towards the anthropological approach — once the emphasis had 
been transferred from objectivity to subjectivity, from the 
general to the particular and from grandeur to ephemerality — 
by focusing on life histories, on the dynamics of cultural facts, 
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on the internal tensions of a community and on the individuals 
that created them. 
All the three moments were characterized by rigorousness, 
according to the norms of each period’s scientific standards.” 
The Cluj Archive of the Folklore Society offers an image of 
ethnological practices in communist Romania and of the first 
years after this regime collapsed, a period which 


marks an evolution of the discipline from the period of the quasi-total 
ignorance before 1958, until the value of the discipline-pilot in the frame 
of the Romanian humanistic sciences (Hedesan, 2007: 133). 


The CAFS transitions were, to a great extent, the transitions 
of Romanian ethnology within the context of communism and 
postcommunism, a period about which very little has been 
written from the perspective of the discipline’s history, 
remaining thus, a topic that lends itself to further studies. 
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Eleonora Sava 


2. An Analysis of a Corpus 
of Archived Documents 


2.1. Methodological Premises 


he present study proposes an analysis of a corpus of 

documents from the Cluj Archive of the Folklore Society 
(CAFS) which focuses on one of the most complex and 
productive figures in the imaginary of folklore: the ghoul or the 
ghost (s/77g07). 

This approach rests on two criteria: geographic and 
thematic. Following the first criterion, I have selected 
manuscripts from the fieldwork carried out in 1974-1977, as 
part of a large campaign of studying the Oas region.’ The 
second criterion, the thematic one, has led me to select a 
corpus of 70 texts” containing narratives with a mythological 
cote, which discursively suggest an encounter with the 
supernatural, symbolized by the ghoul image. The corpus 
includes documents from 10 villages in North West Romania.” 


! Oas is a region situated in the northern part of Transylvania, close to 
Romania’s northwestern border and belongs to Satu Mare County. It 
stretches from Turt, Gherta Mare and Gherta Mica (the Western border) 
to Huta Gorge (the Eastern border) and from Camarzana (in the North) 
to Orasul Nou, Racsa and Vama. 

2 Part of this corpus of 70 texts was published in Fine ale noptii in 
imaginarul folcloric romanesc. Personaje mitologice din Tara Oasului (Sava, 2010). 

3 The localities are: Negresti, Camarzana, Bixad, Boinesti, Trip, 
Certeze, Moiseni, Calinesti, followed by Gherta Mare and Tutt, places I 
have included in the Oas region, although the last two are at the edge of 
this area, being included by some ethnographers in the neighboring 
district, Ugocea. “As for the size of the region, its inhabitants have 
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My study aims to explore representations of the ghoul 
(called borsocoi’ in Oas) as they are featured in the archival fund, 
as well as in the narratives collected during the fieldwork 
conducted in 2010 and 2011, when there was a return to the 
previously researched area in the Oas region. 


2.2. Encounters with the Supernatural: Mythological Narratives from the 
Oas Region 


Mythological narratives have drawn the researchers’ 
attention ever since the first fieldwork undertaken in Oas. 
Thus, in 1930-1931, the Romanian ethnologist Ion Muslea 
noticed that magic and mythology were the most valuable part 
of this region’s folklore.” 

In the local mythology, the Lorsocoi are the most feared and, 
implicitly, the most amply represented creatures, supporting the 
narrative structure of nearly 50% of the texts on supernatural 
beings that exist in the archive (70 of the 148 texts on folk 
demonology in Oas). The Lorsocoi are followed by: the Maid of the 
Foresh (23 documents), Martola’ (Tuesday Evening, 18 texts), the 


different opinions. Some of them claim, for example, that a few of the 
Romanian villages in the Ugocea Region actually belong to the Oas 
region (Gherta Mica, Gherta Mare, Turt, Batarci, Comlausa, Valea Seaca 
and Tarna Mare) saying that ‘all the way to Halmeu, they are all oseni 
(inhabitants of Oas)” (Muslea, 2004: 60). 

* This noun (borsoco?) has the same form for the singular and the plural. 

5 “The best proof to support this idea is the multitude of magic 
practices, spells, superstitions and beliefs in a world of beings created by 
their imagination. We could even say that it is this aspect (rather than the 
literature) that constitutes the real richness of the folklore in Oas” 
(Muslea, 2004: 86). 

6 A feminine mythological creature in the Romanian folklore 
connected to the forest areas, having both human and animal features: 
hulking, with its body covered in hair. She often behaves aggressively, 
most of her victims being young men. “She is the mistress of 
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Devil (17 beliefs and narratives), Omul Noptii (the Night Man’, 4 
field notes), Ursitoarele’ (the Fates) (3 accounts), the Plague'” (the 
Spirit of epidemic diseases) and the Treasures'' (the Spirit of Money) 
with 2 narratives each, then the Dragons,’ the Iron Grass,’ the 


shepherding and of wood works [...], and a sexual initiatrix with funeral 
connotations” (Hedesan, 2000: 277). 

7 A feminine mythological creature, a protective spirit of Tuesday 
nights, responsible for compliance with threadwork time. She watches 
over women lest they should work on Tuesday nights, verifying 
especially textile labor activities (spinning, weaving, sewing — female 
activities in the traditional society). 

8 A masculine mythological creature, profoundly beneficent, an entity 
opposed and complementary to the Maid of the Forest, with a major (but 
not exclusive) function of “protecting the potential victims and 
punishing she Maid of the Forest for her aggression. |...] The dissemination 
area for the legends about “he Maid of the Forest coincides partially with the 
area of the legends on Omul Nopti (the Night Man). [...| They have 
opposite functions: the destructive action of the feminine demon is 
counteracted by a restoring action of the Night Man; the Forest Maid’s 
ageression is accompanied by the beneficent creature’s counter 
ageression. As we go farther from the area of maximum circulation, the 
Night Man tends to lose his mythological features, and to become a 
Neanderthal-like anthropoid, a savage, and even to vanish completely” 
(Eretescu, 2007: 14). 

° Creatures of folklore mythology, having the role of deciding upon 
the new born’s destiny on the third night after its birth. Usually, they 
come in threes, but there can be seven or nine Ursétoare. 

10 A spirit of diseases and plagues, imagined in the Romanian folklore 
as an old and very ugly hag. 

'l There is a belief in the Romanian folklore that the land conceals 
treasures of gold and silver coins. There are two kinds of treasures: 
“impure” or evil (under the power of a malicious spirit that imperils the 
one who digs them up) and “pure” (they don’t harm the one that finds 
them). 

12 “The dragon is a creature partially of earth, partially of water or 
even of air. In any case, it is a huge reptile. [...] It looks like a big snake 
or a fantastic being” (Talos, 2001: 17). 

13 Miraculous grass that is believed to have appeared from the blood 
drops shed from crucified Jesus’ belly button. “It has a magic effect: it 
can melt any kind of iron, can unlock any padlock, even the Gates of 
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House Snake,\* the Patron of the Mine’? and the Werewolves'® (with 
one tecotd each). There are four more texts that contain 
narrative nuclei about several other mythological characters. 
Given their polytextual characteristics, they cannot be included 
into only one narrative type.’” 


2.3. The Borsocot: Linguistic References 


The terms Lorsocoi, borsocat, borsocani, borsocani, bortocot, borsocosi, 
bursucot, bursucdi are used in Oas to designate the most prolific 
local mythological representation, overlapping, to a great 
extent, with the image of the ghoul. A few archived field 
notes'® mention the word s/rigoi (ghoul), the context indicating 
it as a synonym for Lorsocoi. Analyzing the specific regional 
terms, Ion Muslea noticed that séigoi was not used by the 


Heaven. The thieves and robbers who possess it can free themselves 
from jail. And they can reach any cellar, any treasure and any money- 
filled chest” (Talos, 2001: 70). 

'4Tt is believed that each house has its snake, which means good luck 
because it protects it from evil. Because they are auspicious, snakes must 
not be killed. 

15 A spirit of the mine, which may show miners gold lodes but kills 
the ones who do not respect it. 

16 Tt is believed that werewolves can eat the sun and the moon. 

'7 “Polytextuality is a frequent phenomenon within the story telling 
process: a narrator establishes connections, relationships of contiguity or 
similarities between the event described and another event, by 
juxtaposing them” (Eretescu, 2007: 27). 

18 See field notes CAFS 9786 (informant: Maria Caina, 89 years old; 
researchers: Dumitru Pop, Florica Socaciu, Bixad, Boinesti village, Satu 
Mare County, 1 June, 1977), CAFS 9787 (informant: Maria Caina, 89 
years old; researchers: Dumitru Pop, Florica Socaciu, Bixad, Boinesti 
village, Satu Mare County, 1 June, 1977), CAFS 11100 (informant: Maria 
Pitan, 76 years old, 4 years in school; researcher: Lo6rincz Jdzsef, 
Camarzana village, Satu Mare County, 6 June 1977) and CAFS 11185 
(informant: Grigor Oprinoc, 71 years old; researcher: Nicolae Bot, 
Camarzana, Satu Mare County, 2 June 1977). 
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inhabitants of Oas. Instead, his investigations revealed a new 
wotd, borsocot: 


This name refers in Oas to both those women who steal cow’s milk and 
a certain ghoul; I have never heard the word strigoi (ghoul) among the 
inhabitants of Oas. Seldom does it refer to a man who becomes a ghoul 
after death. The borsocoi of Oas is a living revenant, a baby whom the 
midwife, noticing at its birth that it will be a Lorsoco, destines to be a 
bosorcoi on a particular animal — most often on wolves, seldom on fish, 
birds or anything else. [...]. We think we may recognize Ruthenian 
influences in this belief, otherwise very widespread in Oas, although the 
word’s etymology might be of Hungarian extraction. It is also interesting 
that the bosorcoi often appear as small lights. Such ghouls can be found in 
the Ruthenians’ beliefs, too. Some of them go under the name of 
“boskuani.” They are all mean and torture people by sucking their blood 
and “‘spearing” them. We can also find a contamination between bosorcor- 
ghoul and Losorcoi-witch. Sometimes, the term “bosorco?” is used for 
“mmiilostivele” — the fairies! (lele) of Oas [...], since the inhabitants of 
Oas are not at all familiar with the term “Tele” (Muslea, 2004: 87-88). 


The ethnologist’s interpretation reveals both the word’s 
etymology and its extremely diverse referents. In a more recent 
study, Otilia Hedesan, an excellent Romanian ethnologist, 
concludes that “the discussion about the semantics of the 
Romanian words used to designate the ghoul indicate the 
existence of a mythological complex that is extremely rich and 
refined” (Hedesan, 1998: 14). 


Its first specific feature is its huge power of absorbing information from 
extremely different sources. The second defining feature for the ghoul’s 
Romanian mythological complex terminology resides in its systematic 
character. Not only does the domain of the folk imaginary grow richer 


19 Mythological beings of the Romanian folklore. “The Ie/ are 
sometimes mistakenly considered to be the fairies. That is why they are 
perceived to be propitious. Usually, they are mean; only seldom are they 
called Ie/e; their euphemistic names are: the Beauties, the Maids, the Meraful 
Ones, the Queens of Air, the Godesses etc. [...] They are feared so much 
because they are passionate about handsome youths; their intercourse 
with young men leads to the latter falling ill” (Talos, 2001: 71). 
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with terms and meanings of different origins and with fascinating 
encyclopedias, but at the same time it has the possibility to convert all 
this information into a unitary language. [...] Although the terms have 
etymons of different origins, many of them are still created on Romanian 
ground, by derivation. The —o/ suffix helps to the formation of ségoi [by 
adding it to a word of Latin origin], of mworoi [by adding it to a word of 
Slavic origin] and of bosorcoi [by adding it to a word of Hungarian origin]. 
In all these cases, -o7 functions both as the sign of a Romanian word and 
as the sign of including it in the ghou/’s mythological micro-system. The 
suffix cumulates a series of values that generally appear separately during 
the derivation process. Firstly, it functions as a motion suffix, 
contributing to the formation of certain masculine nouns from feminine 
nouns. Thus, one of the Romanian peculiarities of the ghoul resides 
exactly in the fact that its main terms are masculine; hence, the main 
characters ate masculine. Therefore, the main narrative and ritual 
repertoire allows some motifs while rejecting others. In Romanian, -o/ 
can form the augmentative version of a noun, generating, thus, 
ambivalent connotations, of simultaneous appreciation and disapproval — 
it can very often engender a deprecating meaning — of the object with far 
greater dimensions than it has in reality. This way, the key-derivative tool 
subtly “transforms” the avalanche of beliefs on death, post-funeral 
metamorphoses and magic in general, into a matrix dominated by the 
oversized and the simultaneously contemplated/rejected/ 
admired/ironized masculine (Hedesan, 1998: 15-16). 


The corpus of archived texts from Oas uses the word 
borsocoi, a regionalism specific to the northern part of Romania, 
with its origins in the Hungarian language, from boszorkany 
(witch), boszorkdny (she-ghoul) and boszorkanysdg (the action of 
bewitching).”” Etymologically, the term is placed in a feminine 
linguistic pattern. Firstly, the dictionary gives the translation 
exclusively by reference to the feminine forms: sorceress (not 
sorcerer), she-ghoul (not he-ghoul), despite the fact that 
Hungarian does not have the notion of gender, nouns 
expressing only the category of natural gender (which is also 
rarely the case). Secondly, there are complex etymological and 
semantic relationships between the actions of the he- 


20 According to Dzycionar online maghiar-roman, accessed at 
http://www.dictionar.us/maghiar-roman 
8 
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ghoul/she-ghoul and those that pertain to the sphere of magic 
(sorcerer/sorceress). Since in the Romanian folk tradition 
magic is generally performed by female characters, the close 
connection between the two Hungarian terms conveys almost 
implicitly the transfer, by contagion, of the feminine gender 
from the sorceress (boszorkany) onto the ghoul (boszorkany). 
These etymological clues are confirmed by the archived 
documents, which support the prevalence of the feminine 
element in the structure of the representation under analysis 
here: out of the 70 texts on the Lorsocoi, 28 indicate them as 
female (borsocoaie), 20 reveal their gender as male, and a further 
22 do not specify their gender or claim they can be of both 
genders. 


2.4. Borsocoi, the Maid of the Forest, and Martolea: Interferences 


This gender distribution can be explained not only by 
reference to the term’s etymology but also by the Lorsoco?’s 
capacity to absorb elements from other supernatural entities in 
the local imaginary, like Marfolea or the Maid of the Forest, who are 
both feminine characters. Several narratives indicate Tuesday 
evenings as the specific time for the Lorsoco’s actions, although 
this is also Martokad’s preferred moment.” The prohibition on 
organizing working bees (sezdfori) or working with threads 
(sewing, weaving, and spinning) on Tuesday nights is mainly 
supported by the belief that Marfoka will punish any woman 
who disobeys this rule. Some narratives from Oas also mention 
the Lorsocoi as playing the role of guardians of order.” Thus, the 


*1 See field notes CAFS 7406 (informant: Ana Gamai, 75 years old; 
researcher: Stefan Borbély, Calinesti village, Satu Mare County) and 
CAFS 7409 (informant: Maria lui Pasca Toader, 60 years old; researcher: 
Stefan Borbély, Calinesti, Satu Mare County, 3 July 1974). 

22 See CAFS 8049 (informant: Ana Moldovan, 16 years old; 
researcher: Camelia Satmar, Bixad village, Satu Mare County). 
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function of textile labor supervision, which is usually 
performed by Martoka, is transferred, in some of the texts, to 
the borsocot; there is a lack of consistency here in the sense 
that this function is carried out quite randomly by either of the 
two characters. At the same time, Marfoka’s image is created 
more than once by reference to the borsoco’s actions: Martoka is 
“a withered old woman and a good shot, some kind of 
borsocane,””’ and it is well-known in the area that shooting’ is part 
of the Lorsocoi’s narrative program. 

Certain interferences and isomorphisms may also be noticed 
between the borsocoi and the Maid of the Forest. both are described 
as women with excessive hairiness, both can ferry men across 
the mountains, making them lose their way,” and both make 
noise or chant at nighttime.”° 

Like the entwinement of various beliefs on these 
supernatural beings, these morphological or functional 
isomorphisms are part of a diffuse mythology, in Otilia Hedesan’s 
terms. 


Such information breeds perpetual quicksand: its surface forms never 
repeat — or they repeat only by hazard — while underneath them, there 
reign firm rules and systematizing symbols (Hedesan, 2000: 13). 


23 See CAFS 8954 (informant: Irinca Moldovan, 40 years old; 
researcher: Nicolae Bot, Bixad village, Satu Mare County, 25 June 1974). 

4 Striking or shooting is explained nowadays in Oas as resembling a 
temporary and local paralysis: “they said the bosoredi could shoot at you, 
how should I put it... they twisted their mouths or something like that, 
but not much.” Field information, April 2011, informant: M. G., 46 years 
old, Huta Certeze village, Satu Mare County, 30. 04. 2011. 

°5 CAFS 9365 (informant: Ioan Bene, 10 years old; researcher: Valeria 
Nadasan, Turt village, Satu Mare County). 

26 CAFS 8106 (informant: Vasile Tat, 80 years old; researcher: Luana 
Chiriacescu, Certeze village, Satu Mare County, 27 June 1975), CAFS 
9507 (informant: Alexe Tirciu, 74 years old; researcher: Ana Porcea, Turt 
village, Satu Mare County). 
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At the same time, the migration of certain structures or 
functions (from one narrative to another and from one 
character to another) is one-way only. They are attracted from 
the other mythological beings towards the Dorsocoiz, which 
functions as a complex entity ready to assimilate highly 
dissimilar features, roles, and narrative elements. 

It is often the case that the Lorsocoi absorb functions from 
the narrative program of other characters. They are frequently 
described as souls metamorphosed into a flame or a light, or as 
thieves stealing milk from the villagers’ cattle (motifs peculiar of 
the ghoul). Other narratives show their transformation into 
wolves, then their reversion to human form, like shapeshifting 
in the case of werewolves.”’ Sometimes they can turn into other 
creatures: dogs, horses, cats, monkeys, sows or rams. Some 
texts present them sucking the blood of living beings (an action 
specific to the vampires). Also, they can chase away the rain (like 
the solomonar’*), and they can fly in barrels (like witches), etc. 


2.5. Possible Readings of the Borsocoi 


Although Ion Muslea found only texts regarding the living 
borsocoi, the atchival documents also include a series of 
references to dead ghouls.” 


27 The werewolf is a mythological metamorphic creature, capable of 
periodically transforming itself into a wolf and, later, resuming its human 
shape. 

78 In the Romanian folklore, a solomonar is a man who reigns over 
tempests, being able to bring about or avert rain and other related 
phenomena, especially storms. 

29 See CAFS 9780 (informant: Floare Caina, 77 years old; researchers: 
Dumitru Pop, Florica Socaciu, Bixad, Trip village, Satu Mare County, 6 
June 1977), CAFS 11100 (informant: Maria Pitan, 76 years old; 
researcher: Lorincz Jozsef, Camarzana, Satu Mare County, 6 June 1977), 
CAFS 11108 (informant: Paul Lusca, 80 years old; researcher: Lorincz 
Jozsef, Camarzana, Satu Mare County, 8 June 1977), CAFS 11110 
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In the Oas’ mythological corpus, the body-soul relationship 
replaces the classical separation between living ghouls and dead 
ghouls. Thus, many narratives describe the Lorsocoi as a creature 
that emerges when a soul leaves its body. While the body 
remains, the soul travels away or turns into a wind, a light, a 
flame, an animal, harming the ones it crosses paths with 
(people or animals). The body-soul dichotomy could be the 
common structure on which the Lorsoco?s manifold shapes are 
erected. The Belgian ethnologist Marianne Mesnil suggests a 
four-term system in this respect: 


The normal living being achieves a permanent conjunction between the 
body and the soul; the abnormal living being (ghoul — “witch’’) operates a 
momentary disjunction between the body and the soul; the zormal dead 
being (“dalbul de pribeag’’) achieves a progressive, yet eventually final 
disjunction, while the abnormal dead being (the ghoul) maintains this 
conjunction beyond the world of the living (Mesnil, 1997: 132). 


Impairing the natural relationships between the body and 
the soul is an expression of the Lorsocor’s duality, as a creature 
that travels between the worlds or is suspended between here 
and shere. Often the borsocoi belongs to the world of the living. 


But they are abnormal living creatures, in the same way that ghouls are dead. 
Indeed, they resemble the dead, since they have the capacity to separate 
the soul from the /jé/ess body they have abandoned to go on a voyage for 
which they have assumed animal form. The connection between the 
body and the soul is disturbed again by a transgression of the order both 
here and there (Mesnil, 1997: 132). 


Within the mythological corpus of Oas, this abnormality of 
the Lorsocoi is expressed by two series of defining images, 
pertaining, on the one hand, to corporeality, and on the other 


(informant: Paul Lusca, 80 years old; researcher: Lorincz Jozsef, 
Camarzana, Satu Mare County, 8 June 1977), CAFS 11115 (informant: 
Paul Lusca, 80 years old; researcher: L6rincz Jozsef, Camarzana, Satu 
Mare County, 8 June 1977). 
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hand, to de-corporealization. Their appearance places them at 
the crossroads between worlds, a fact emphasized through 
matks of beastliness: the animal tail (sometimes excessive 
hairiness): “it is said it has a tail between its buttocks’””’; “they 
are women with tails below theit knees””’; “they have black- 
haired tails on their backs”; “they have tails or hait on their 
backs, at the bottom of their backbones””’; “we hear it has hair 
on its body, where other people don’t. The new born has a tail, 
that’s the sign’”™'; “I know them by their tail — underarm, 
somewhere behind the eat, at the bottom of their 
backbones.””*” 

De-corporealization is expressed through the narrative 
motif of the specter (“They don’t have a body, they can’t be 
seen. They are ghosts, vapors””’), or through visual images: lights 
(‘some small lights appeared during the night. They were 
walking on the road. [...] It was like the flame of a lamp. Now 
it went up, then it went down”; “The borsocii were like a 


vision, like a light’), auditory images: music (“The bosoreai 


39 CAFS 7614, informant: Titiie Sas, 75 years old; researcher: Luana 
Chiriacescu, 3 July 1975, Moiseni village, Satu Mare County. 

31 CAFS 9116, informant: Marie Farcas, 55 years old; researcher: 
Elena Draganescu, 22 June 1976, Turt, Satu Mare County. 

32 CAFS 9144, informant: Petre Zimbru, 72 years old; researcher: 
Elena Draganescu, 21 June 1976, Turt, Satu Mare County. 

33 CAFS 7416, informant: Fane Gheorghe, 65 years old; researcher: 
Stefan Borbély, 2 July 1974, Calinesti, Satu Mare County. 

34 CAFS 9368, informant: Vasile Haiduc, 74 years old; researcher: 
Valeria Nadasan, 24 June 1976, Turt, Satu Mare County. 

35 CAFS 9685, informant: Ion Hotcas, 74 years old; researchers: 
Nicolae Bot, Maria Covaci, 29 June 1976, Gherta Mare, Satu Mare 
County. 

36 CAFS 9105, informant: Gavrila Handrau, 60 years old; researcher: 
Elena Draganescu, 2 July 1976, Turt, Satu Mare County. 

37 CAFS 7391, informant: Ana Mois, 73 years old; researcher: Dorina 
Toderas, 2 July 1975, Moiseni, Satu Mare County. 

38 CAFS 9782, informant: Floare Caina, 77 years old; researchers: 
Dumitru Pop, Florica Socaciu, 6 June 1977, Trip village, Satu Mare 
County. 
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pounced and sang all songs”) or Ainetic references: the wind (“It 
was like a huge wind’). 

These images reveal the ambiguous status of these creatures: 
sometimes, they are marked by signs of excessive corporeality; 
at other times, they have no physical shape or they can de- 
materialize themselves. 


2.6. Contests of Culture and Mentality 


A typological reading of the analyzed texts shows that there 
are two such categories: narratives about encounters with the 
supernatural and descriptions of customs and rituals. The borsocoi ate 
to be found in both types. Thus, the researched mythological 
material can be connected with several traditional ritual 
systems: 


with the kinship system [the living ghosts most often originate in 
matriages that breach the essential norms of matrimony]; with the 
traditional obstetric techniques used in birth ceremonies [the midwife’s 
negligence can facilitate the infant’s transformation into a ghoul, the 
same way her competence can avoid such a situation]; with the post- 
funeral rituals [there is a series of gestures meant to prevent the 
metamorphosis of the dead into ghouls, just like there are other gestures 
that must be performed if it is believed that this transformation has 
already occurred] (Hedesan, 1998, 28). 


In the narrative corpus from Oas, the Lorsocot punish any 
deviation from an existential itinerary considered to be normal 
in terms of the community’s behavioral code. In the erotic 
domain, they punish sexual relationships between persons of 
the same gender (“There are women who like other women. 


3 CAFS 9105, informant: Gavrila Handrau, 60 years old; researcher: 
Elena Draganescu, 2 July 1976, Turt, Satu Mare County. 

40 CAFS 11114, informant: Paul Luscad, 80 years old; researcher: 
Lérincz Jozsef, 8 June 1977, Camarzana, Satu Mare County. 
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The Dorsocoi will strike them’™'). During birth rituals, they can 
appear when ceremonial obligations, like paying the midwife, 
are not fulfilled (“There was a midwife and she delivered a baby 
girl and the man wouldn’t pay her: “You haven’t paid me a dime 
and she'll die borsocéie on you”””) or baptizing infants’ (“A two- 
week old baby girl who dies unbaptized is lost. She has no place 
in the other world’). They react if pregnancy interdictions are 
broken, and especially in the case of abortion (“A wife did 
something to herself and died: she had been with child. They 
took her to the grave too late. There was a white lady who cried 
they shouldn’t bury the wife there because it was her place. The 
people saw her’). They often appear in the case of violent 
deaths, considered to be ab-normal and demanding additional 
protection measures (“the murdered must have garlic in their 
mouths so that they won’t come back’””’). The orsocoi can often 
be found in conjunction with the breaking of space and time 
interdictions: entering a cemetery (the /opos of interference 
between here and there) at night or at midnight, a moment 
when evil prevails (“The borsocoi [...] tise and walk with lights in 
the cemetery and they will bite you so hard that you'll turn 


41 CAFS 9697, informant: Ioan Hotcas, 74 years old; researcher: 
Rozalia Chis, 30 June 1976, Gherta Mare village, Satu Mare County. 

# CAFS 7391, informant: Ana Mois, 73 years old; researcher: Dorina 
Toderas, 2 July 1975, Moiseni village, Satu Mare County. 

4 Traditionally, baptism was compulsory during the first days after 
birth, based on the new born’s health state: “If the new born is healthy, 
its parents don’t have to baptize it soon, but on the eighth day, some 
even later [...]; if it’s weak, frail, then they try to baptize it as soon as 
possible so that it doesn’t die unbaptized” (Marian, 1995: 104). 

4 CAFS 7421, informant: Ana Batin; researcher: Stefan Borbély, 24 
June 1974, Bixad village, Satu Mare County. 

45 CAFS 9780, informant: Floare Caina, 77 years old; 6 June 1977; 
researchers: Dumitru Pop, Florica Socaciu, Trip village, Satu Mare 
County. 

46 CAFS 7416, informant: Dumitru Martin, 45 years old; researcher: 
Stefan Borbély, 24 June 1974, Bixad, Satu Mare County. 
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black and blue’”’; “they haunt before roosters crow and dogs 
bark’), 

These examples highlight the primordial function of the 
bosorcoi within traditional communities: they are warrantors and 
regulators of the traditional order, of a normality that must be 
maintained. Their action is visible in case rules are disregarded 
(concerning time, space, kinship, sexuality or ritual and 
ceremonial obligations). Other texts focus on premarital and 
marital relationships, especially in the case of couples where 
one of the spouses is dead. 


The manifestation of the terrifying ghoul, which sucks blood, kills one’s 
dear ones by pulling them into their graves or eats them is anticipated [if 
not determined] by a rule infringement, prior to or after marriage. Thus, 
the girls who wish for fiancées from far away or accept relationships with 
strangers are sure victims of the ghouls. The same goes for the recent 
widows, the texts about the nightly return of their dead husbands and its 
unfortunate consequences being, most probably, the most significant 
forms of expression for the traditional taboo whereby a widow is not 
allowed to have sexual relationships with anyone else for a certain period 
of time after her husband’s death (Hedesan, 1998: 38). 


These narratives’ semantics confirm that the Jorsocoi fulfill 
the function of guardians of the traditional order, because: 


These characters watch over a whole series of norms: where you are 
allowed to travel [...], how you should behave in an erotic relationship; 
with whom you may fall in love; whom you are allowed to make love 
with and whom you're not; how funeral traditions should be observed, 
what one should do after the decease of someone close [...], ete. 
(Hedesan, 2000: 216). 


4” CAFS 7609, informant: Maria Finta (a Batalionului), 60 years old; 
researchers: Nicolae Bot, Luana Chiriacescu, date: 25 June 1975, Certeze, 
Satu Mare County. 

48 CAFS 9129, informant: Toader Zimbru, 76 years old; researcher: 
Elena Draganescu, date: 20 June 1976, Turt, Satu Mare County. 
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2.7. Real and Fictional 


The archived narratives suggest that the Dorsocoi are not 
percetved by the informants as demons, but rather as creatures 
belonging naturally to everyday life. The accounts about the 
borsoo?s apparition do not fit the canonical pattern of 
encounters with the supernatural, established by the fantastic 
literature. 


For the people of the traditional culture [including the characters that 
portray them], the ghoul’s manifestation is not a fact that should puzzle 
them, but rather one that should reveal the existence of a reality whose 
limits are far more flexible than the usually accepted ones (Hedesan, 
1998: 38). 


Often the Jorsocoi’s action functions as an explanation for 
everything that seems inexplicable: sickness, unhealed diseases or 
even sudden deaths are attributed to these creatures. “The 
C.A.P. President came home, dined and then went to see his 
brother out. Suddenly, he felt sick and said he had a pain in his 
heart. When he got back home, he died. His heart failure was the 
consequence of the borsoc?’s shot.” 

Thus, the Lorsocoi are positioned on the blurry border between 
normality and abnormality, between the real and the fictional, 
which nourishes “their fascination and authority” (Hedesan, 
1998: 38). 

Although so different from a structural point of view, the 
natratives about the Lorsocoi are most of the time considered to be true. 
few archived field notes make an exception. Here is one of these, 
where the narrator explains a (so-called) evil attack through the 
effects of plum brandy (palnai): “My husband says the borsocoi 
took him away too, but that’s not true. It was the brandy that 
took him away. He was drunk and was coming from Turt village. 


*#® CAFS 9787, informant: Maria Caina, 89 years old; researchers: 
Dumitru Pop, Rada Munteanu, Florica Socaciu, 1 July 1977, Boinesti 
village, Satu Mare County. 
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When he crossed the bridge, he fell into the river. Luckily for 
him, the water was shallow. When he came out, he went the 
opposite way. He didn’t reach the house. He slept on the border 
between Turt and Batarci. He said only the borsoait could have 
taken him.””” 


2.8. Degrees of Fictionalization 


From the point of view of fictionalization degrees,’ the 
analyzed corpus includes: 


memorata — accounts told by informers as they experienced them, as their 
leading or supporting actors, 

accounts — facts whose protagonists recount the event directly to our 
subject, 

happenings — second-hand accounts, 

descriptions — narratives that speak, in an entirely detached manner, 
without any personal involvement, about mythological creatures, magic 
facts with a pre-existing pattern or mythical physiognomies (Benga, 2005: 
80). 


Most of these narratives belong to the fourth category, 
describing the mythological creature in a generic way, without 
involving a human witness: “The orsocoi are some kind of 
lamps, they keep kindling. They are human too, ’cause they are 
borsocoi, but they aren’t people. I don’t know what they ate, 
‘cause they can turn themselves into humans.” 

In many field notes with pluriepisodic accounts, the 
presentation of a supernatural entity is followed by the 


59 CAFS 9151, informant: Maria Cipac, 50 years old; researcher: 
Nicolae Bot, 26 June 1976, Gherta Mare, Satu Mare County. 

5! T use the primary scheme of the fictionalization degrees elaborated 
by Ileana Benga and Bogdan Neagota (Benga, 2005: 79-80). 

52 CAFS 9081, informant: Vasii Sas a Negrului; researcher: Nicolae 
Bot, 30 July 1975, Certeze, Satu Mare County. 
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narrative of a concrete encounter with it. Thus, the description 
can be completed by a emorata of the self-referential type or by 
a happening. Here is an example: the text starts with a description 
of the borsocoz, “The most unfortunate women were borsocai.” 
The next scene changes the person, opting for self- 
referentiality: “Once I saw the Losorcdi, when I took out the 
horses. There were many lights on a path and they kept turning 
on and off. It was around 12 o’clock at night. There were 
around five-six lights. They were dancing and making noise.” 

The descriptive form is specific to the mythological narratives 
from Oas. This perspective expresses a distance between the 
narrator and the narrative’s referent. The idea can also be found 
in other explicit formulas of temporal remoteness: “They say 
there was a borsocdu. [...] There aren’t any left nowadays,” “It 
happened a long time ago”” or “There was one a long time 
ago. There aren’t any left nowadays.””° 

However, the narratives about the Lorsocoi have an obvious 
continuity and consistency in the area; to this day, they are still 
recounted by the inhabitants of Oas. A recent fieldwork project 
cattied out in 2010-2011, when there was a return to the 
research field of the period 1974 —1977, highlights the image of 
these mythological creatures.”’ Although considered to be real, 
the narratives about the borsocoi recorded in the twenty-first 
century are quite different from the archived ones, especially 
through a certain fragility of the direct relationship with the 


33 CAFS 9171, informant: Vasile Tat, 54 years old; researcher: Valeria 
Nadasan, Gherta Mare, Satu Mare County. 

54 CAFS 9788, informant: Ioan Lucit, 41 years old; researchers: Rada 
Munteanu, Florica Socaciu, 30 May 1977, Boinesti village, Satu Mare 
County. 

55 CAFS 7409, informant: Maria lui Pasca Toader, 60 years old; 
researcher: Stefan Borbély, 3 July 1974, Calinesti, Satu Mare County. 

56 CAFS 9081, informant: Vasai Sas a Negrului; researcher: Nicolae 
Bot, 30 July 1975, Certeze, Satu Mare County. 

57 Fieldwork research in Certeze, Huta Certeze and Moiseni villages, 
Satu Mare County, April 2010. 
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supernatural. This is expressed at the level of the texts’ content 
through temporal (the events took place in a different time: in 
granny’s time) or spatial signs (the JLorsocoi appeared in a 
different place: in another village, for example, in the next 
village, Moiseni). Sometimes, the lack of direct interaction with 
these mythological entities finds justifications of a psychological 
nature: lack of fear. One of my informants told me she had 
never seen any orsocoi, not because they did not exist, or 
because she wouldn’t believe in them, but because she was not 
afraid. “They didn’t appear before” her, although all her family 
members, being at home at that moment, could see them 
through the kitchen window in the form of two lights that 
danced among the neighbors’ plum trees.* Although recently 
recorded, the account does not reflect an attitude characteristic 
of the present, but a rather traditional one, expressing the 
simplest mechanism for rising above fear. 


The peasants often say that not being afraid is the first condition for not 
being attacked by one of the countless little demons in Romanian 
mythology. “If you’re not afraid, they won’t come, if you are, they willl’: 
this is what a peasant from Maramures confessed long ago (Hedesan, 
2000: 165). 


Unlike the woman from Maramures, who knew how she 
could prevent an evil attack should she need to, the one in Oas 
did not find herself in the position of a presumptive victim, nor 
did she have to cope with a possible aggression: she was at 


Informant: M. G., 46 years old, Huta Certeze village, Satu Mare 
County, 30 April 2011: “One night [...], my brother says to me: ‘Look 
out of the window. See there, across the road, by the other house, can 
you see ... between the plum trees, two lights, can’t you see them?’ ‘T 
can’t see them.’ My grandpa’ saw them, my mother, my grandma’ they 
were all in the house and he says: ‘But how can you not see them?’ ‘I 
can’t see them’. He says: ‘two candlelights like this, look, one upwards, 
one downwards, one up... but can you see them, can you see? How can 
you not see them?’ Eventually I said: ‘I can see them’, but I didn’t see 
anything. [...] And they said those were the bosorcai.” 
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home with her entire family, looking out of the window of her 
kitchen’s protective area, at the neighbors’ garden. She simply 
could not see the borsocai because they showed themselves only to 
those who feared them. Thus, there appears to be only one 
step from here to their being interpreted as products of anxiety. 
The records from 2011 do not consign this; the step has not 
been made yet. The Lorsocoi are still alive in these narratives, 
even though their image is blurrier and their actions more 
discreet than almost 40 years ago. 
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Silvestru Petac 


3.On the Relation Between Folk Dance and 
Witty Couplets 


he attempt to understand the relationship between the 

witty couplets that accompany folk dance and dance itself 
has led me to three analytical approaches. The first starts from 
a corpus of texts collected under the generic name of witty 
couplets (strgaturi) from the Oas region during the fieldwork 
that led to founding the Cluj Archive of the Folklore Society 
(CAFS). In the absence of data regarding their context, these 
witty couplets have been compared to those collected during 
the fieldwork conducted in the same ethnographic area on the 
occasion of a wedding and of the sdmbra oilor' celebrations. This 
analysis of the couplet-dance relationship is reinforced by an 
examination of two other contexts that may foster its 
development: carol singing in group of Caluseri, with a case study 


! In the Oas region, Sdmbra oilor refers to the “practice of weighing 
the sheep’s milk that each associate to a herd collects at the beginning of 
the pastoral season, with a view to proportionally dividing the diary 
products amongst the partners throughout the entire active season” 
(loan Augustin Goia, Economie rurala traditionala in nord-vestul Transilvaniet. 
Coordonate ale sistemului local agricol de crestere a ovinelor, sec. XII-XX, 
manuscript, under print). 

2 The Caluser is known as the Transylvanian version of the Calus. 
Aside from very few exceptions, there are no studies that have 
scientifically demonstrated this relationship. There is, instead, a whole 
series of certainties that closely follow the history of Transylvania and 
the transformations of its villages. These certainties refer to the fact that 
the ritual of the Ca/us, which was danced on the Pentecost, was a practice 
that survived in Transylvania, too, until the beginning of the twentieth 
century. Amid the national and social emancipation movements of the 
nineteenth century, the Romanians in Transylvania adopted the Calus as 
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on the Ca/useri in Bosorod Village, Hunedoara County, and the 
ritual of the Calws, with a study applied on a group from 
Izvoarele Village, Olt County. 


3.1. Introduction 


The dance couplet is a folklore category consisting of 
rhymes that are usually vocalized on the melodic line 
accompanying a dance or a choreographic event. Dance, music 
and couplets are the main means of expression that form this 
syncretic event, which reveals not only a peculiar aesthetics, but 
an entire series of social-communitarian norms and relations. 

By nature, the dance couplet represents a communitarian 
gesture, an act of open communication, performed especially 
on occasions attended by large numbers of participants. Its 


a Romanian symbol and as a proof of their Latin origins, which meant 
that in Transylvania, the ritualistic component was gradually abandoned, 
only the choreographic element being maintained (the Ca/user dance). 
The dance migrated towards the most stable community ritual — carol 
singing or wassailing in groups of unmarried male youths — reaching 
today the well-known forms encountered in several compact areas from 
Transylvania. 

3 The Calus is the generic name under which a magic-religious ritual 
takes place in Romania, in the southern part of the Carpathians (and, in 
the past, in almost every Romanian region); it has strong roots in the 
fund of pre-Christian beliefs. The main performer is the group of 
Calusari, a male brotherhood headed by a leader called vdtaf: Together 
with the group, the following may also perform: the dumb man, a 
burlesque character (a disguised man) who today performs different 
sketches in the manner of commedia dell’arte and who, in the past, may 
have had far more important ritual functions; the colors bearer, the one 
who carries the Calus flag, a bunch of aromatic plants, salt, all wrapped in 
a cloth and bound on a long stick. The Ca/usari dance on the music 
played by two instrumentalists (the violin and the cymbal, or the violin 
and the accordion being the most frequent associations). 
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utterance manner, its vocalization, emphasizes the sendet’s 
intention to transmit the message to as many persons as 
possible; that explains why the number of receivers is usually 
higher than the one of the addressees. Although, at times, 
dance couplets may appear to entail a reflexive type of 
communication, this exceeds self-referentiality in the sense that 
it is addressed — directly or through figures of speech — to 
clearly identifiable persons or categories of persons. 

There are several manners of expression for dance couplets 
in the Romanian choreographic culture. In some areas, certain 
dances" that are performed along lines chanted by the dancers 
(especially women dancers) are still preserved. 

Another manner is that in which the dance couplet is 
attached to a melodic line. In this situation, the couplet 
accompanies the choreographic gesture, but chanting often 
transforms into a melody that echoes the tune followed by the 
dance itself.” 

Most of the dance couplets are chanted. They usually appear 
in those dances whose melodies are performed instrumentally. 
According to their connection with the choreographic 
expression, these couplets have been classified as: 

a. common — couplets that “may be used in any dance; they 
are usually lyrical, being imbued with strong satirical and 
sensual characteristics” (Bucsan, 1971:127); 

b. — special — couplets “directly related to the structure of the 
dance, consisting of expressions for initiating movement 
(utterances, dance calls, etc.), references to the name or content 
of the dance, commands, countings and verses for their 
completion, descriptions of the dance steps, ete.” (bid. p. 127). 

In the bibliography associated with this theme, there are 
differences regarding the scientific interest devoted to the three 


4 These sung dances ate or used to be dances with a precise ritual 
functionality, especially in relation to the wedding ritual. See Giurchescu, 
1967. 

5 See Dejeu, 1994. 
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relationships that sustain the syncretic trinomial comprising 
dance, music and verse. Thus, scientific research has focused 
mainly on the relation between music and verse (especially 
chanted verse). At the same time, the relation between dance 
and music also appears to be of substantial interest in ethno- 
musicological and ethno-choreological studies. Less attention 
has been devoted to the relationship between dancing and 
chanting: studies on this subject have been scarce, especially in 
light of the importance that couplets have in establishing a 
certain choreographic atmosphere and providing dance itself 
with a structure. Through the following case studies, the 
present paper attempts to outline a few aspects concerning the 
relation between traditional dance and its accompanying 
couplets. 


3.2. Chanting and Folk Dancing in the Oas Region 


To someone who is not familiar with dancing in the Oas 
region, this may appear to be extremely poor. And it is poor if 
we look at it from a typological perspective: there are only a 
reel, called the Danj, and a circle dance known as the Roata 
(Wheel), which can be included in the category of Carpathian 
girdle dances® (performed only by lads in the past, but also by 
lasses nowadays). There is a close connection between the two 
typological categories, due to the fact that their kinetic material 
is mostly the same, the Danf (reel) using a substantial amount of 
the kinetic “vocabulary” specific to the Lads’ Wheel (Roata 
feciorilor).’ The richness and beauty of this choreographic area 
stem, however, from an extremely well developed talent for 


® See the typology of Romanian folk choreography Bucsan, 1971: 37. 
7 A fact that confirms the way the choreographic culture has evolved 
in the area. 
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choreographic improvisation, which reveals itself in certain 
open choreographic forms. 


There is no tule, everything is free dance, [one of my informants® at a 
wedding in Turt tells me, answering my question about the way they 
organize their dance — author’s note]. Everyone does as they like. 
Naturally, it’s not a dance for the sake of dancing”, it is a way of getting 
closer to your partner [...]. You don’t always invite her to dance in order 
to whirl her around, to shake her about [...]. You invite her to talk to her 
a little, to get closer to her. Dancing proper is when the lads do the Whee/ 
and dance it heartily. 


That’s how one of the informants from Odas sees the 
purpose of dancing in the telationships between the 
marriageable youth, and that is how he perceives the difference 
between the Dant and the Roata. The Roata belongs to the lads, 
it is heartily danced, while the Dant is a way to establish or 
develop a relationship with one of the lasses who ate invited to 
dance. 

In Oas, the term dant covers several folklore-related 
phenomena. It designates musical-choreographic, musical- 
choreographic-literary, musical-literary or merely musical 
productions. The Dant 


as a form, is partially configured by the circumstances of its production 
[including — author’s note]: dances for “purit, around the table, among 
friends, in relatively informal situations; dances for performing and, maybe, 
for /apurit, (...) the Wheel, danced by lads and lasses around the table or at 


8 Vasai Petre, 35 years old, the conversation of 1 September 2007, 
Turt, Satu Mare County. 

° The sentence “it’s not a dance for the sake of dancing” refers to a 
fact explained by my informant: the reason why the two (the lad and the 
lassie) are together in the dance space is premarital; choreographic 
intentions are of secondary importance here. 
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the Sunday village dance!°; wedding dances, sung by maidens in bridal 
processions (Bouét, Lortat-Jacob, Radulescu, 2006: 162). 


A synonym for the choreographic version of dant is the 
wotd groc (dance), which means the occasion for dancing 
(especially at the Sunday dance). Abiding by the goal suggested 
in my study’s title, I will refer only to the choreographic version 
of the Danf, more precisely to the relationship between dance 
couplets and dancing itself." 

The couplets collected in the CAFS from the Oas region are 
a testimony to the proneness of the Oas inhabitants to 
verbalize their feelings, thoughts and opinions about the world 
and about life, amidst certain community events that involve 
dancing. If we take into account the sheer quantity of the 
archived couplets, we might be under the impression that the 
dances of this area are full of such outbursts of human nature. 
Fieldwork'* has shown me that /4puritura’’ is not that frequently 
encountered with dancing today.'* Whistling and emissions of 
syllables in acute tones (with or without melismas) are more 
frequent, contributing to the sonorous background of the 
dance. The frequency of chanting was higher in the past, a fact 
confirmed by the researchers of the period;’® this folklore 


° The Sunday village dance in the Oas region takes place in the 
Ciuperci (Mushroom), a covered circular building, usually situated in the 
center of the village. 
! Regarding the musical part, I must decline my competence and I 
shall confine myself only to opinions on rhythmicity, wherever the case. 
2 Fieldwork conducted between 2008 and 2011; participant 
observation at weddings, the Sunday dance, and sdmbra oilor in Oas. 
3 The regionalism for a witty couplet in Oas. 
+ The frequency of witty couplets within traditional choreographic 
events is relatively reduced throughout the whole country, the reasons 
being related to socio-cultural changes. They are much more frequently 
used in those choreographic events that still have a ceremonial or ritual 
function, as presented later on in this study. 

15 A confirmation of the higher frequency of witty couplets during 
the dance is brought by V. Scurtu (Scurtu, 1942: 24). 
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category has experienced a serious decline since the serious 
changes that affected Romanian villages in the twentieth 
centuty. 

The archived couplets were collected exclusively for literary 
purposes; therefore, there is no information about their 
performance context. Today, the researcher’s only chance to a 
new perspective over these archived documents is, fortunately, 
field research. 

This dearth of information raises several questions regarding 
the utility of the witty couplet fund for the ethno-choreological 
domain. What are these couplets collected in CAFS? They are 
witty couplets chanted during dancing, or verses that 
accompany the fépurit dances, those “musical personality 
emblems” of the Oas inhabitants (Bouét, Lortat-Jacob, 
Radulescu, 2006: 162) that have been preserved as personal or 
family assets.'° Is there a common repertoire of witty couplets 
for both usages? What is their ethno-choreological relevance 
today? 

In the absence of any written records about their 
performance context, a distinction between the lines of /épurit 
dances and the verses of dance couplets is risky. Moreover, the 
contexts observed during fieldwork emphasized that the 
thematic array of these verses (with both functions) is very 
diverse, sometimes being strongly related to the performance 
moment. Actually, this distinction is of secondary import, as 
long as both forms emphasize the same spiritual perspective of 
the Oas inhabitants: they reveal the inner world of these 
people, the way they see themselves in their social milieu, ete. 
The ethno-choreological relevance of these archived couplets 
may be highlighted by the analysis of their literary content, by a 
formal analysis, in particular, especially if we compare these 
couplets with similar materials recorded on video (during 
fieldwork) today. 


16 See Bouét, Lortat-Jacob, Radulescu, 20006. 
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The dimensional concurrence between the mettric-rhythmic 
structures of dance tunes and those of witty couplets has more 
than once been emphasized by specialists.'’ The series of eight 
eighths of the motif in the dance tune from Oas overlaps with 
the pyrrhic tetrapody of the /apuritura verse. The same mettic- 
rhythmic length can be found in the choreographic theme, the 
basic unit on which the entire dance is built. The Oas dance 
(the Roata or Dan?) has an open form, created on the principle 
of concatenating related or different themes and on a binary- 
syncopated rhythm of the dochmiac type, noted in 2/4. The 
dance tempo differs from village to village; the beat 
corresponding to an eighth is above the value 230-240. 

The interplay between accents in the series of the eight 
eighths “is not necessarily present in the melody (...) [but - 
author’s note] is systematically emphasized by the instrument 
players and, to some extent, by the singers,”’* being present 
both in choreogtaphic themes and in couplets chanted during 
dancing. The typical Oas way of accentuating the series of eight 
eighths is crystallized in a metric-rhythmic formula, easily 


detectable in zongoras’ (ex. 1): 
> > > 


ex. | 


This accent scheme (the eighths 1, 4, 7 of the series of eight 
eighths) constitutes a metric-rhythmic reference both for the 
violinist and for the dancer. The accentuation of gestures in the 
choreographic themes has a certain freedom of manifestation, 
kinetic intensities being sometimes distributed in other 
formulae, as we can notice in the second example. 


'7 See for example: Hertea Iosif, 1970, and Bouét, Lortat-Jacob, 
Radulescu, 2006. 

18 See Bouét, Lortat-Jacob, Radulescu, 2006: 43. 

! In the Oas region, today, the tunes of traditional dances are played 
on two instruments: ceferd (the violin) and zongori (the guitar). Both 
instruments are adapted to the need for a specific, extremely high 
sonority. 
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° 


i. i. 
eX. 

The main kinetic accent is placed especially on gestures 
involving the support of the center of gravity” (see themes: a, a 
vat., b, e, f, g, h, o), these lasting longer (quarter notes, quarter 
notes with dots). Accentuating the fourth eighth note produces 
a median syncope, which means that most of the Oas themes 
have syncopated binary rhythmic formulae. 

The choreographic themes presented here emphasize the 
tendency of moving the first kinetic accent from the first 
kinetic element to the second (see themes h, i, i); hence, in 
some cases, the kinetic theme gets an off-beat accent (see, for 
example, theme 1). The accentuation of the second kinetic 
element has been emphasized by A. Bucsan, in connection with 
the rhythm specific to the so-called bréuri moainesti,’' where the 
off-beat accent is a characteristic of their style.” While in the 
case of these brauri, the relocation of the kinetic accent is made 
through a “toe-heel””’ step (a kinetic element on the first 
position of the theme), in the Oas dances, the shift of the 


20 Also called supporting gestures in choreology. 

21 Extremely skilful male dances specific to both sides of the 
Meridional and Western Carpathians; for details, see Bucsan, 1971: 275 
and passim. 

22 Not only do the Oas dances confirm that the Lads’ Whee/ has been 
rightfully included into the category of the Carpathian bréuri dances, but 
they also confirm the stylistic unity hypothesis of the traditional 
Romanian dances (the Carphathian dialect) from the areas situated along 
the entire Carpathian range on the Romanian territory. 

23 Going into tiptoe followed by a return to the initial position. 
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kinetic accent from the first to the second element is generally 
made through an initial p/é (a move that is the reverse of toe- 
standing), after which the entire body moves in an accentuated 
way. 

The witty couplets of the Oas dances can be chanted recto 
tono and/or melodized. There is a tendency of singing by 
following the melodic line played by the violinist towards the 
end of a couplet vocalized on the same height. Next to verses, 
we can also find whistles, syllables, or simple vowels, all 
strongly uttered in acute tones. Usually, they form series of 
eight syllables, being placed at the beginning of the lines, at 
their end, or both at the beginning and the end, framing thus 
these verses. The most frequent introductions are of the type: 
[a], la, la, Ja, each position consuming one quarter of the series’ 
four. The closing is syllabic, too, frequently in catalectic form 
(ex. [lle, le, le, le, le, le, le), following closely the series of eight 
eighths. In these cases, the final syllable lasts at least twice as 
long as the others (one quarter note), which often leads to a 
melisma with undetermined duration. 

Analyzing the fieldwork data, we have discovered that, 
during the dance, the rhythmic formulae of zongora, of verses 
and of the choreographic theme have, in most of the cases, the 
same positions of the accents; the accents of the verses, of 
zongora and of dance overlap (ex. 3). In the Oas region, this 
accentuation scheme (the first, fourth and seventh eighths of 
the series of eight) represents the backbone of the syncretic 
manifestation of the dance, the dance couplet and the music (in 
terms of the accompaniment). 


*4 In ethno-choreologic terminology, the &énetic element represents the 
basis of the entire morpho-syntactic system, a gesture triggered by a 
kinetic impulse. The units of the choreographic system that are 
constructed from kinetic elements are: the choreographic cells (usually two 
kinetic impulses), the choreographic motif (four impulses), the choreographic 
Jigure, the section, the stanza, the dance section and the whole dance. 
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men fag PD pha fp 
inom fog dD 2h Dd bp 


Ma, fi- ciori, a mu- 1, 1a 

Nu siu cand of mai ju- ca 

eee Chi li osi la la ta 

> > > 

dans Has J alm 
(femeia) zi id 

> > > 
dans \ 


(barbatul) 


ex.3 


The pattern in example 3 is found in most of the couplets 
chanted during the choreographic events we have conducted 
research on. The accentuating schemes of the choreographic 
themes change sometimes (example 2), but those changes do 
not affect the accentuation pattern specific to the 
choreographic-musical culture in Oas. 

The octosyllabic pattern of the verses recorded during 
fieldwork manifests itself through its catalectic versions. In this 
case, the duration of the last syllable is doubled and can extend 
itself ad ibitum, through the use of the same melismas. 

Like in other geographical areas, the couplets are grouped 
into pseudo-stanzas. The length of the recorded pseudo- 
stanzas shows that during dance, a pseudo-stanza seldom 
exceeds four verses, most of the couplets having two or three 
lines: “[l]elea-mi face cu uatiu/ Ci m4 teama s4 o tund’” (“The 
woman winks at me/ Because she invites me to cut her hair”’); 
“{d]ragu mi-i cu cine joc/ Ca mniroase-a busuioc/ Le, le, le, le, 
le, le, le, ma!’ (“I like my dance partner/ Because she smells 
like basil/ Le, le, le, le, le, le, le, ma!’’); “[ulita-te, curca, la mini’/ 
C4 si io ma uit la tin’/ Le, le, le, le, le, le, le! (“Turkey hen, look 
at me/Because I’m looking at you, too/ Le, le, le, le, le, le, le!’’); 


? 


25 In literary language: “Lelea (femeia) imi face cu ochiul/ Ca ma 
cheama sa o tund”, 
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“Ta, la, la, la,/ Unde gioaca muierea/ Poate ca si io oi me” (La, 
la, la, la,/ Where my woman dances/ Maybe I will go, too”); 
“Ta, la, la, la/ Dragu-mi-i la oi desculta” (“La, la, la, la/ I like 
being barefoot when I herd the sheep”’); “La, la, la, la,/ Si ni-a- 
ntrat stinii-n-ticioare/ Si n-am crescuti mare/ Le, le, le, le, le, le, 
le”? “La, la, la, la, My feet got pricked by thorns/ And I 
haven’t grown up/ Le, le, le, le, le, le, le’). The length of up to 
three-four verses is limited by the great effort the Oas natives 
make when chanting couplets, an effort that doubles the one 
necessitated by dancing. Usually, the “épuritura appears when 
less challenging physical gestures are performed. The same 
choreographic theme can be danced at a very high intensity 
(the gestures are energetically performed) or barely mimed, an 
option where the body is less challenged, offering the occasion 
for active rest or enabling the dancer to focus better on the 
couplets. From this point of view, the length of a witty couplet 
can be an indication about its functioning in conjunction with 
the dance; the shorter its length, the higher the probability to be 
vocalized while dancing. However, a definitive classification is 
not possible, because fragments from longer couplets can be 
chanted while dancing. 

The length of the pseudo-stanzas in the CAFS Oas couplets 
and the ones consulted in the bibliography vary, ranging from 
one up to ten lines, most of them comprising four verses. The 
catalectic version of verses”’ is much more frequent than the 
eight-syllable verse, which is rarely found.” There are cases 
when catalectic and a-catalectic verses share the same pseudo- 
stanza, being grouped in twos: “Scola, mandruta, din somn/ 
Nu ma vezi ca io nu dorm/ Scol4, iesi pana afara/ C-am vinit si 


6 In literary language: “si mi-au intrat spinii-n picioare/ si nu am 
crescut mare”’. 

°7 See for example: CAFS 8396; CAFS 8342; CAFS 8344; CAFS 
8408. 

8 See for example: CAFS 8435. 
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ma duc iara””” (“Wake up, beloved,/ Can’t you see I am not 


sleeping/ Wake up and come out/ Because I have come and 
will leave again’) (CAFS 7788). Some of these witty couplets 
have been recorded together with the syllabic formulae that 
introduce them.” 

This analysis has so far attempted to emphasize the 
correspondence, at the level of form, between the couplets 
recently recorded in Oas and the archived material. Taking into 
account this correspondence, it is possible that many of the 
archived couplets functioned as dance-related witty couplets 
but, as we have already emphasized, there is no certainty 
regarding this usage in the absence of data on their 
performance contexts; however, the shorter length of the 
pseudo-stanzas can be considered an indication of this 
association between dance and verse. 

In the Oas dance, there is no relationship of 
interdependence between the couplets and the actual dance, as 
there is in the case of other areas and dances. All the couplets 
here belong to the category of common couplets, so they do 
not contribute to the architecture of dances. They are chanted 
when: 


the inner tumult triggered by the whirl of dancing cannot be expressed 
solely through rhythmically organized movements and through the 
fluency of their accompanying melodic torrent (...) [because - author’s 
note] only poetry offers dancers the means of precisely expressing the 
entire range of moods they experience while dancing. There are barely 
perceptible nuances, very fine hints, thoughts that elude the possibilities 
offered by the art of rhythmic movements and the accompanying 
melodies. At other times, poetry enlarges the range of preoccupations 
beyond the pulsations of the dance, placing the individual at the core of 
the great problems of human existence (Birlea, 1982: 129). 


29 See CAFS 8456. 
30 See CAFS 8341; CAFS 8342; CAFS 8344. 
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The freedom of expression through chanting is censored 
only by the moral norms of the community to which the 
dancers belong. Among the themes approached by the 
archived couplets one may find: love, the passing of time, 
interpersonal and gender relationships, traditional rituals and 
occupations, categories of folk aesthetics, like beauty, ugliness 
and others. 

Love seems to be the axis around which the inner life of the 
Oas inhabitants revolves: “De n-ar fi iubirile/ Ce s-ar face 
fetele?/ S-ar usca ca florile/ Toamna cand dau brumele”” (“If 
love didn’t exist/ What would girls do?/ They would wither 
like flowers/ In the fall, when frost bites”). Love appears under 
different forms in those couplets where the characters are 
méndrul and mdandra (the lover and his sweetheart), the 
matriageable young man and woman. The youths who are in 
love seem to have been predestined since birth: “ [d]a, la, la, la, 
/ Maica m-o facut lune’/ Draga la tata lume,/ Pa mandu |-o 
facut gioi/ Sa ne iubim amandoi”” (“{dJa, la, la, la, / My 
mother bore me on a Monday/ To be loved by everyone/ My 
lover was born on a Thursday/ So that we would love each 
other’). The feeling seems, at times, to reach the absolute: 
“[s|aruta-ma, mai mandrut/ Saruta-ma de trei ori/ Ca de nu ma 
saruti, mori” (“Kiss me, my dearest/ Kiss me three times/ If 
you don’t, you'll die’’). Pain itself is positively valorized if it is 
provoked by the loved one: “ [d]a, la, la, la/ Busuioc in patru 
frunza /M-o muscat mandru de buza,/ M-o muscat, nu m-o 
durut/ Ca si mnie mi-o plicut”™ (“Basil with four leaves/ My 
lover bit my lip/ He bit me, it didn’t hurt/ Because I liked it, 
too’). 


31 CAFS 8459. 

32 CAFS 8342, a witty couplet; one of its versions can also be 
encountered in the repertoire of the Ca/useri. 

33 CAFS 8408. 

34 CAFS 8341. 
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Rituals can measure the passing of time. References to 
weddings are quite frequent, the figures of the bride and the 
groom becoming ritualistic landmarks. The swift passage of 
time is illustrated by the image of a girl who has grown to be a 
bride now: “[flutu-ti mortii, mniresucd/ Ieri, alalta ai fost 
prunci/ $-amu ne-ai chemat la nunta’””? (licentious expression, 
bride/ Yesterday, you were a child/ Now you’te inviting us to 
your wedding). Getting married is percetved by the girls’ group 
as an irreparable break: “[fJutu-ti raiul tau, Mari!/ Oare cand te- 
oi mai vide?/ Cand te vad amu’ o data/ Tu mniteasa si io 
fat’ (licentious expression, Mari!/ When will I see you 
again?/ I see you now/You’te a bride and Pm still a maiden). 
The weight of the wedding ring-shaped cakes” and their dance 
acquite a propitiatory value: “[s]aracii colacii mei/ Nu-i putem 
juca de grei...”** (“My poor ring-shaped cakes/ I couldn’t dance 
with them, so heavy were they”); “[f]runza verde de bujor/ Tra 
Vas? acum cu dor/ Zi dantul colacilor/ Sa le horim 
mirilor””’(“Green leaf of peony/ Play, Vas?’ now with grief 
/Play the ring-shaped cake dance/ To dance for the bride and 
groom’). 

From a musical point of view, the Danf is often a means of 
self-assertion: “Tra, mai, Pepi, dantu meu/ Ca t-a plati 
Dumenzau,/ Daca nu, plati-ti-oi ew” (You, Pepi, play my 
dance tune/ God will pay you/ If not, I will’). Love of dance is 
placed above the most fundamental necessities; moreover, it is 
a good opportunity to encounter one’s lover: “Cand aud cetera- 
n sat/ Nu-mi traba nici de mancat/ Numa haine de-mbracat/ 


35 CAFS 8321. 

36 CAFS 8323. 

37 The wedding ring-shaped cake is ritual bread used in all the rites of 
passage in the Romanian tradition, as well as in the main seasonal 
customs. 

38 CAFS 8561. 

39 CAFS 8396. 

40 CAFS 8490. 
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Sa marge cu mandruta-n sat’! (‘When I hear the ceera in the 
village/ I don’t need food/ Only clothes/ To take my 
sweetheart to the village’). In another example, a gitl’s musical- 
choreographic qualities seem hereditary, being influenced by 
the choreographic pleasure experienced by her parents: “M-o 
facut mama la sura/ Mnicutad, bund de gura, / Si m-o facut in 
tarnat,/ Sa fiu gustasa la dant” (“My mother made me in the 
barn/ Small, with the gift of gab/ And she bore me on the 
potch/ So I’d be a fine dancet’’). 

I will end here this introduction on the witty couplets from 
Oas, convinced, as I am, that their spirituality will have to be 
examined in a future study on this topic. 


3.3. Chanting and Dancing in the Caluseri Group of Carolers (Bosorod 
Village, Hunedoara County) 


In some Transylvanian villages, the tradition of carol singing at 
Christmas has been doubled (often replaced) by the custom of 
going with the Caluser. In Bosorod, the main performers during 
the period between Christmas and Epiphany are the group of 
Caluseri-carolers. This includes a varying number of young 
teenagets,”> some nearing the marriageable age, headed by the 
so-called vétaf."* The group members also organize parties at 
the community center, where they invite girls of their own age, 


41 CAFS 8527. 

# CAFS 8581. The swra (a barn or an extension of the house where 
different household objects were deposited) and the sérmat (a kind of 
porch stretching around the entire house) were places where dancing 
took place sometimes. 

4 The number of Ca/useri can vary according to the number of the 
lads in the village; a group has between 8-9 Cal/useri and 22, 24 Caluseri in 
the villages where there are many young men. 

44 The lead dancer, or head of the group. 
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young families, as well as those to whom they have sung carols 
and for whom they have danced. 

Going around the village with the Ca/user comprises several 
syncretic ritualistic-ceremonial actions. When they arrive at 
someone’s house, the group members dance the Ca/user and 
sing carols to that family. The Ca/user is a choreographic series 
of two dances proper and two dance fragments, called marsuri 
(marches): Marsu/, is an introduction during which the group 
enters the yard and occupies the dance area; Marsul, is a 
conclusion of the entire choreographic moment, allowing the 
group to leave the dance area and head towards the house 
entrance. Marsul, is part of the Cualuser, Marsul, is a 
choreographic section of varying lengths. The actual dances are 
the Tarnava and the Caluser. Their succession is: Marsul,-Tarnava- 
Caluser-Marsul,. 

After they have danced in the house yard, the group 
members sing carols to the host and his family. The lead singer 
chooses from the repertoire of carols those that are best suited 
for the members of the family, depending on whether they are 
unmarried youths, or older hosts, etc’. In those houses where 
there are nubile girls, the Ca/useri (group members) invite them 
to a special dance, which uses a binary rhythm specific to the 
region (the so-called batuti). 

On their way from one house to another, the group chant 
vatious “es (the local word for a witty couplet), making their 
presence in the village streets easily noticeable. The background 
of the couplets is, like that of the dances, always musical, the 
group hiring two instrumentalists (a saxophonist and a 
accordionist) throughout the wassailing period. In their 


45 Although the repertoire of carols has dwindled, as attested by the 
testimonies provided by elderly interviewees, the group of Ca/useri-carol 
singers has, even today, over twenty carols in their active repertoire. In 
Bosorod, like in other areas, each professional, age, or gender category 
has a special carol. For example, there is a carol for young girls, for 
matriageable maidens, for lads, etc. 
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instrumental musical repertoire there are both the Ca/wsari 
dances or dance fragments and other melodies, which serve as 
background for the group who chant in the street. 

The couplets recorded in Bosorod are common couplets and 
special couplets. Their lines are extremely versatile in the sense that 
they pass from one category to the other, confirming that the 
Caluser has reached a high level of deritualization, being 
included into the category of a ceremonial. Many couplets with 
an obvious connection to the Ca/user are chanted in the street, 
too, and verses from the repertoire of common couplets have 
actually been included in all the sections of the dance series. 
This versatile mobility of the dances also offers clues about the 
various phases in the evolution of the dance seties.*° 

Without being confined strictly to a dance or context, the 
common couplets can be chanted on other occasions too, 
where dancing may or may not be performed. The couplets 
from the active repertoire, which have been recorded and 
analyzed, have as their main themes: gender relationships, the 
lad/his sweetheart (a girl who has reached the age of marriage) 
and the young wife; the assertion of masculinity through a 
vetbal emphasis on certain behaviors, moral and/or physical 
abilities and qualities. The special couplets are related to 
dancing and are less frequent. In Bosorod, they are either 
commands, or they focus on a morphological aspect of the 
dance, which makes their theme choreographic in nature. 


46 The fieldwork has shown me that in Bosorod, the dance series has 
developed in the following way: the first dance included within the lads’ 
wassailing was the Ca/user. For a few decades, the village had two groups: 
one of carol singers and one of the Ca/useri. Later on, the two groups 
joined together, forming today’s group. From all the data collected so 
far, it appears that the Ca/user was brought to the village during the first 
years after the Great Union of 1918; only later, after 1960, was the 
second dance, the Tarnava, included in the group’s repertoire. The 
Marches confirm another dynamic of the development process and the 
tendency of the two-dance series to turn into a cycle of dances (like the 
Calus from the Southern part of the Carpathians). 
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The dimension of a pseudo-stanza that is considered a 
(common or special) Ze is required by the way in which its 
theme develops. The Bosorod couplets vary between one verse 
(the Roata — Wheel) and nineteen verses (a series with two 
related themes). 

The sexual significance of the various symbols used in the 
couplets is counterpoised by their strong moral substratum. 
These two aspects are not mutually exclusive, since they co- 
exist, most of the time, within a ludic syntax that reinforces the 
perspective that everything is relative. The dance couplets with 
contextualized gender relationships are a good example in this 
sense. Here, masculinity is identified especially with the image 
of a lad (and rarely with that of an adult, married man). His 
youthfulness and vigorousness are emphasized through certain 
symbols with which he identifies, his sweetheart being urged to 
love a “plum tree offshoot” or a “beech offshoot.” Femininity 
encompasses multiple hypostasis, the most frequent being that 
of a maid at the age of marriage (mdndra), followed by that of a 
young wife (nevdstufa, /elitd), and by a third, less frequent image, 
without any erotic connotations, of a mother (aici). 

The description of the male-female relationship is 
accomplished with a set of stylistic tools used also in carols, 
especially through symbols, metaphors and metonymies. The 
typical form this relationship assumes in couplets is that of the 
direct address. The receiver may be both a nubile girl and a 
young wife: “[iJubeste, mandro, tubeste” (“love, dear, love’), 
“[mjandra mica cand erat” (“dearest, when you were little’); 
“Injevastuta cu barbat” (“young wife with a husband”), etc. 
Nonetheless, in the self-referential couplets, the lad’s image is 
revealed through description. 

Communication is often placed in a sexually tense area. 
Here are some examples: “[s]i-am avut tri mandrulita,/ (...) / 
Ha’, di pa ulita mare/ ‘Tata sara-mi iesa-n cale,/ Cu puicuta 
fripta-n poale/ Si cu pulpa subsuoara,/ Sa ma duc si-a doua 
oara’”’ (“I had three sweethearts/ (...)/ The one on the main 
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street/ Every evening crosses my path/ With the roasted 
chicken in her lap/ And a drumstick under her arm/ So Pl see 
her one more time”’); “[lJelita, gura de cuc,/ Ce n-as face sa te- 
apuc,/ Sa te-apuc de mijlocelu/ Ca cum prinde lupw’ mielu’,/ 
Sa te-apuc la juramant,/ Cu spatele la pamant,/ Tu sa numeri 
stelele,/ Eu tie marjelele” (“Dear woman, cuckoo’s beak/ What 
wouldn’t I do to catch you/ To grab your waist/ Like a wolf 
grabs a lamb/ To catch you under oath/ With your back to the 
ground/ You, counting the stars/ Me, counting your beads”’). 

The lad relates to the first two female avatars (the maiden 
and young wife) in different ways, both relationships being, 
though, expressions of the same game of seduction. In the first 
relationship (lad-maiden), the power position seems to belong 
to the lad: “[m]andra, mica cand erai,/ Cand cerem gura mi-o 
dai’ “Sweetheart, when you were young/You would kiss me 
when I asked”). The relationship is in agreement with the social 
norms, erotic satisfaction requiring that they adopt different 
attitudes, one active, which presupposes an effort on the lad’s 
part, and one passive, which implies waiting on the girl’s part: 
“Ic]and trecui la mandta dealu,/ Mi sa despotcovi calu.” 
(“When I crossed the hill to my sweetheart/ My horse lost its 
shoe”); “[m]andra m-asteapta pa mine/ Obosat si plin de apa,/ 
Numa s-o satut o data’ (“My sweetheart is waiting for me/ 
Tired, and wet though I am/ Only to kiss her once”’). 

Eros is the central and fundamental element in the 
relationship between the masculine and the feminine. It 
harmonizes and organizes their world, acquiring connotations 
of a primordial element. The lad’s birth at the beginning of 
time: “|m]-o facut maica lunea” (“My mother bore me on a 
Monday’) suggests the magical transfer of such primordial 
attributes, the power of love in particular: “[s]a-mi fie draga 
lumea” (“Let me love the world’). As a secondary creation 
element, #dndra becomes not only the predestined object of the 
lad’s love but also the element of balance, an idea clearly 
suggested by her birth in the middle of the creation interval: 
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“[p]a mandra-o facut-o joi/ sd ne iubim amandoi’ (“My 
sweetheart was born on a Thursday/ So that we would love 
each other’). 

Love, the absolute benchmark of life, also has a moral 
dimension; all gestures are related to this conjoined 
significance: “[sli-alte rele n-am facut, / Si-am iubit ce mi-o 
placut” (‘I didn’t do any other harm/ And I loved whomever I 
liked’). The same norms become binding rules for a maiden 
who is considering various marital options: “[iJubeste, mandro, 
iubeste!/ Si ia sama ce iubesti,/ Ca la urma te caiesti./ Nu iubi 
drob de zahar/ Ca la urma-ti picd amar,/ Iubeste lastar de 
prun/ Ca la urma-ti pica bun,/ Iubeste lastar de fag/ Ca la 
urma-ti pica drag” “Love, dear, love/ And take care whom 
you love/ In the end you will regret it/ Do not love a lump of 
sugat/ In the end you will taste bitter/ Love a plum tree 
offshoot/ In the end you'll feel good/ Love a beech offshoot/ 
In the end you will be happy’). The two symbols (ump of 
sugat and plum tree/beech offshoot) reveal an attitude of 
constructive involvement. 

The second relationship, between the lad and a young wife, 
requires not only an erotic initiation: “[nJevastutd cu barbat,/ 
Lasa-ma la noapte-n pat/ Sa vad bine-i insurat,/ De-o fi bine sa 
ma-nsor /Si de nu sa stau ficior” (“Young wife with a 
husband/Let me come into your bed/ To see if it’s good to be 
martied/ If it’s good, ’ll get martied/ If it’s not, T’ll stay a 
bachelor’) but also brings up a sexual interdiction. I believe this 
is the only way to interpret the metaphor of the impossible 
price: “[ijara daca te mariti,/ Gura, ochii s-or scumpit, / La tri 
zale, tri pitule,/ Nici ahelea nu-s destule,/ La o saptamanda-n 
post/ S-o scumpit gura de tot’”” (“And if you get married/ 
Your lips and eyes will get more expensive/ Three coins for 
three days/ And that won’t be enough/ For a week during 
Lent/ Your lips will get priceless’’). 


47 Here, the traditional sexual interdiction becomes twofold, 
amplifying the desired effect through the interdiction imposed by fasting. 
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The Caluseri dance is also dedicated to the figure of the 
woman in her aforementioned two hypostases: “[c]alusert din 
usa stanii,/ Nu jucarati ca batranti,/ Ci jucati calusareste,/ Sa le 
placa la neveste” (“/C/dluseri in the pen’s door/ Don’t dance 
like the elderly/ Dance Cdalusareste (in the manner of the 
Caluseri),/ So that wives will like it’); “[tjot pe loc, pe loc, pe 
loc,/ Sa rasara busuioc,/ Busuioc si viorele,/ Pa placu 
mandrutii mele” (“Beat it, beat it, beat it, beat it/ Until basil 
gtows/ Basil and hedge violets/ So that my sweetheart will like 
it’). The dance of the Ca/useri is a symbol that gathers all the 
attributes of youth and represents them choreographically, 
being placed in stark contrast with old age: “[c]aluseri din usa 
stanii,/ Nu jucarati ca batranii/ Ci jucati cdlusereste” (“/C/aluseri 
in the pen’s door/ Don’t dance like the elderly/ Dance like the 
Caluser?’). The portrait of the Ca/usar is completed by admixing 
several qualities: diligence “[z]i, mai zi, cd ti-oi plati/ La vara 
cand oi cos?” (“Play, you, play, because T’ll pay/ In the summer 
when I scythe”); courage “[flost-am puiul padurii/ $i nu m-o 
mancat lupii’” (“I was the forest’s child/ And the wolves didn’t 
eat me”); physical stamina “[fliciorul care-i ficior,/ Nu doarme 
noaptea pa tol,/ Doarme pa pamantul gol’ (“A young man 
who is a teal man/ Doesn’t sleep on a blanket at night / He 
sleeps on the ground itself’); drink holding “[d]e cand beau si 
nu ma-mbat,/ S-o facut vinul otat/ $i vinarsul lapte fier” 
(“Since I drink and don’t get drunk/ The wine has turned into 
vinegar/ And spirits have turned into boiled milk”). 

The Cdaluseri take great freedom in combining pseudo- 
stanzas.”’ Most of the times, they chant them entirely but, at 
times, depending on the context (entering the yard, 
encountering certain obstacles on the way, the lack of a 


48 Very important for the Ca/ugeri, if we take into account the fact that 
the lads drink in every house for which they perform. 

* This freedom is obviously restrained by the traditional outlook and 
composition manners, by social norms, etc. 
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melodic background etc.), the stanzas may be chanted only 
partially. 

With a few exceptions, the cues for the Marches, Caluser and 
Tarnava dances have a purely choreographic role. The dance is 
guided by the lead dancer not through the couplets he chants 
but through the steps he makes in advance of the rest of the 
group. 

March, is an introductory choreographic fragment. The 
series of couplets here are clearly correlated with the 
choreography. The verses mark the beginning of the dance, 
being included in the category of dance cues: “[d]upa mine, mai 
ficiori,/ Ca mi-i chica toata flori,/ Si mi-i fata rumenita/ Sa nu 
ziceti ca-s urata” (“After me, you lads/ My hair is only flowers/ 
And my face is ruby red/ Don’t you say I am [an] ugly [girl]’’). 
What is unnatural about these verses is the fact that a feminine 
figure serves as the group’s leader (vdfaj), as opposed to the 
masculine position from which all the other verses are chanted. 
I will confine myself to signaling the existence of this 
opposition, without any further commentaries other than the 
fact that this dance fragment differs from the rest of the 
choreographic parts (the Ca/user proper and the Tamava), being 
a fragment of a brdu from the Padureni region, which has 
obviously been transferred to the Caluser. In the same part of 
the Caluseri dance series, there are other couplets that reinforce, 
through their meaning, the choreographic content, marking the 
moment when the Ca/user’ stop in a semicircle: “[t]ot, pe loc, pe 
loc, pe loc,/ Si-acuma...Hei!l, Hei! Hei! Hei! Hei! Hei!/ Ia, mai 
ia, mai ia, mai ia! Ia, mai ia...”°? (“Beat it, beat it, beat it, beat it/ 
And now... interjections”’). 

In the Tammava there is but one word chanted by way of a 
cue: “[rjoata!’’ (Wheel!). Otherwise, aside from the common 
couplets, there are also verses from a well-known song 
promoted over the past few decades (Lek de la Ordstie — Woman 


50 See the annex with choreographic scores for the Caluser, Marsul,. 
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from Orastiée). Prom a mettic-rhythmic point of view (aksak in 
10/16), the melody to which the Tamava is danced belongs to 
the same category of wheel-round dances (émvartite, teels) 
performed in the area (wheel-round dances in an asymmetric 
and asymmetrically syncopated rhythm); the above-mentioned 
song has the melodic background of such a reel. The fact that 
the Tamava does not have its own couplets can be an argument 
in favor of the idea that dance cues used to be given in the past 
through dance steps rather than through couplets. 

The same cue of a choreographic nature can be found in the 
Caluser. Only one series of its couplets has the same stable 
relationship in the introductory part. While the step that the 
inhabitants of Bosorod call the Sa/ut (the Greeting) is taken, a 
pseudo-stanza with a rather artificial aspect, compared to the 
other couplets, is chanted: “[f]runzi verde, bob naut”'/ Si- 
acuma eu va salut,/ Va salut de doua ori,/ Pan’ la anu’ viitor,/ 
Va salut cum se cuvine, / Pan’ la anul care vine” (“Green leaf, 
chick pea/ I greet you now/ I greet you twice/ Until next year/ 
I greet you properly/ Until the year to come”). The pseudo- 
stanza’s length is determined by the choreographic steps 
performed by the lead dancer and repeated by the group.” 

The couplet lines in Bosorod are exclusively octosyllabic (in 
the catalectic version), they have a precise rhythmic structure 
(pyrrhic tetrapody) and are isometric. The connecting element 
between lines, music and dance is the rhythmic series of 8/8. 
This is the length of every verse, choreographic theme and 
musical theme. 


Actually, Romanian folk verse that has a strict rhythm reminds of and is 
explained through the phenomenon of syncretism; (...), because the 
thythmical structure of folk lines is the same with the rhythmical 
structure of folk dances. To this dance rhythm, witty couplets have been 


5! With the version “Si iar verde bob naut” (And again green chick 


pea). 
52 See the Ca/user annex, beats 157-180. 
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added, and then (probably under the influence of accents), a melody too 
(Nicola, Szenik, Marza, 1963: 52). 


The Tamava dance and melody have an aksak rhythm noted 
in 10/16. For the Marches and the Caluser, the dance and the 
melody ate in a binary rhythm, noted in 2/4. This aspect 
strongly influences the rhythmical profile of the chanted verse 
because the pyrrhic tetrapody undergoes accentuation changes. 
During the dance, the accentuation of the verses follows closely 
the kinetic rather than the musical accentuation. In the case of 
Caluser, there are choreographic cells with a length of 2/4 (4/8); 
in the Tamava, they last 10/16. 

The dimension of the choreographic cell and, especially, the 
distribution of kinetic accents influence the way in which the 
couplet is accentuated during the dance. Thus, the dynamic 
accent that is characteristic of the Romanian language is 
replaced here by an accent that overlaps with the kinetic accent, 
which is typical of dancing itself. 

For most of the Calwser, the choreographic elements are 
organized according to a binary principle, constructing a 
choreographic cell. In other words, a choreographic cell has 
two kinetic impulses” that receive different corporal 
expressions but have the same duration in time (a quarter note). 
In the analyzed case, both choreographic elements are 
kinetically accentuated, which means that in the syncretic 
performance (sound, gesture, syllable), each element of the 
choreographic cell gathers two syllables around itself. The 
result is that the four syllables of the hemistich are grouped, 


53 The motor éntention lies at the basis of each Ainetic impulse. This is 
considered to be complete only when another kinetic impulse appears, 
succeeding the former in temporal linearity. The corporal expression of 
such a kinetic impulse is the choreographic element, the basis for every dance. 
In a structural unit, a choreographic element may or may not have a 
Rinetic accent. 
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two by two, around the kinetically accentuated choreographic 
elements.” 

In the syncretic performance, each element of a 
choreographic cell polarizes two syllables of the hemistich, so 
that the hemistich’s four syllables are grouped two by two 
around the two kinetic accents. The result is the abandonment 
of linguistic accentuation (dynamic accentuation) and the access 
to the accentuation characteristic of the dance. The 
choreogtaphic theme usually has four kinetic accents, their 
positions being imposed to the verse, too. Through this 
change, the verse verbally emphasizes the choreographic 
movement. 

stanii 4 


oe tag fs] fais iS im ty Ca- ee fay u-ga spies 


C4-lu- ser din u- sa sta-nii — +|— -|< —| 
ex. 1 ex, 2 ex. 


We can remark in the first three examples the aieee of the 
couplet within a choreographic theme (ex.1), the manner of 
accentuating a couplet verse while dancing (ex.2), and the 


*4 It seems unnatural for both choreographic elements to bear a 
kinetic accent. The dynamics of the gestures allows this. For example, in 
the present case, the first gesture is a leap, with support on the left foot 
and with the tip of the right foot being placed next to it. The leap, in its 
turn, lasts here a quarter note and can be decomposed into two parts: the 
take-off and detachment from the ground and the landing. The kinetic 
accent is carried by this last segment of the gesture. The second gesture 
is a leap with support on the left foot and an energetic swing of the leg 
side-right-front. Here, the gesture of the right foot is kinetically 
accentuated. Similarly to the first case, this gesture also consists in a leap, 
the foot’s track towards its destination and the right foot’s return next to 
the support. Of the two movements of the right foot, the first is 
kinetically accentuated (taking the right foot towards its destination). 
Thus, within these two quarter notes, there is an ongoing game between 
the accentuation/non-accentuation of the gestures, a game that is carried 
out during the eighths. 
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distribution of the dynamic accent in the free expression of the 
verse (ex. 3). The dynamic accentuation of words of different 
lengths — of two, three, four or even more syllables — is free 
compared to the symmetry, regularity and, especially, binarism 
requited here by the dance kinetics. This manner of verse 
accentuation is encountered during the entire Ca/user dance 
(except for the introductory part, which has a different kinetic- 
rhythmical aspect). 

The way the dynamic accent is distributed in the words of 
the verses when they are not bound by the choreographic 
pattern changes as soon as it enters the whirl of syncretism. 
The words (and implicitly the verse) abandon their own 
rhythmic structure, abiding by the dance kinetics. 

Besides the couplet lines there are also 
interjections. These usually fill in the two-beat 
interval between the couplet verses. Their 
occurrence is dictated by the mood of one or 
another of the Caluser A stable occurrence is, 
though, the interjection “Hail”, which is present in 
almost all the dance beats. This is vocalized in 
auftakt, on the last measure of the beat prior to the 
beginning of the couplet per se. The interjection 
“Hei!” appears either as a sonorous counterpart of 
kinetic elements, or as a sonorous element through 
which the ending of a dance is emphasized (ex. 4). 
The series of interjections “Hop si-asa’” at the end 
of the Caluser and the Tamava appeats with the same 
role of marking the ending of the dance. 

An interesting way of accentuating the elements of a 
choreographic cell can be found in the starting section of the 
Caluser and Marsul, (ex. 4). Here, the accentuation of the steps is 
off-beat, this accentuation profile being transmitted to the 
interjections that sonorously reinforce the gestures and may 


55 See the choreographic annex the Caluser, beat 168. 
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group themselves into pseudo-verses, depending on the length 
of the theme (the series of 8/8). The off-beat accentuation 
during a theme can be opposed to the accentuation of the 
quarter notes (ex. 5). The rhythmic line of this example is the 
same both for the choreographic gestures and for the series of 
interjections, bringing yet another argument in favor of the idea 
that a couplet undergoes changes when added to a dance. 


Ia, mai ia, mai ia, mai ia! Hei! Hei! Hei! Hei! Ia, mai ia, mai ia, mai ia! Hei! 
eX. 


3.4. Witty Couplets and their Relation to the Dances of the Calusari 
(Ixvoarele Village, Olt County) 


The last analytical approach undertaken here refers to the 
relationship between dancing and chanting witty couplets in the 
Calus, which amounts to a complex ritual with magical-religious 
significances. This case study focuses on a group of Calusari 
observed in Izvoarele, Olt County during the Pentecost.”° 

After binding the flag, the moment that coincides with the 
ritualistic formation of the Ca/usari, the members of this group 


56 The Christian feast of the Descent of the Holy Spirit is called 
Rusalii (The Pentecost). There are a series of beliefs and rituals 
connected to this period, including the complex ritual of the Caius. In the 
Romanian traditional communities, there is a belief that the Ie (also 
called Rusali in certain parts) become active at this time; the Ie are 
nocturnal supernatural beings from the family of feminine daimons (see 
Neagota, 2008), whose manifestation is musical-choreic. The relationship 
of the Ca/usari with the Ie/e is polyvalent and ambiguous, being marked 
by a game of power between the daimonic group and the brotherhood, 
against the background of a rich configuration of magical-religious 
symbols. 
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walk through the village, performing in the yards of those 
houses they are allowed to enter. Their choreographic 
repertoire consists of four dances: Pimbare (Stroll), Miscare 
(Movement), Sarbd, Hord (a dance in a circle). The first two 
dances can be divided into several sequences, which means that 
for one household the group usually dances: Phmbare-Miscare- 
Plimbare-Miscare-Sarba and Hora. Strolls are dances in which the 
group dances around the flag in a movement that is 
simultaneously clockwise and counterclockwise. Movements 
are virtuosity dances performed on one and the same spot, the 
dancers facing the flag (like the Sarba). The Hora is a dance that 
ends the Ca/usari cycle, being also performed by those who, up 
to this point, have been mere bystanders. The entire cycle of 
dances is interrupted at a particular moment by a dumb man 
who, taking as his partners the lead dancer and the Ca/usari, 
improvises a sketch that is basically licentious in nature. 

In the Calus, the witty couplets contribute — together with 
the actual dance, the dumb man’s burlesque sketches and the 
music — to a proper dance-like atmosphere that contrasts with 
the silence before and after the dance of the Calwari. 
Compared to the way witty couplets are performed in other 
villages, in Izvoarele there is a tendency to chant couplets 
throughout the duration of the sound background 
accompanying the dance. The massive presence of these 
couplets has been influenced by the contact the Calusari have 
had with stage performance over the past few decades. This 
influence is indicated by the meaning of certain couplets. The 
commands “sus picioru’!” (‘Foot up!’) and “mai cu glas 
(“Louder!’”’) show an intention to impress the audience with the 
dancers’ athletic prowess rather than with their choreographic 
feats, such performances exceeding the stylistics of the Calusari 
dances. Integrated in choreographic discourse today, these 
couplets provide the Ca/usari with incentives and impart a 
different dynamics to their dance. The motion becomes 
ampler, the steps stronger, the movement quicker. 


12? 
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These couplets represent the element that provokes a 
dialogue between the group leader (or his helper) and the other 
Calusari, rounding off the actual dance. Compared to the 
choreographic score, which is unique and unitary for all the 
Calusari (including the lead dancer), the couplet has a 
dialogical form, since there are different roles assumed by the 
leader and by the Calusari.* The leadet’s chanted couplets are 
addressed both to the Calusari and to the instrument players 
and focuses on the interpretation and architecture of the 
dances. Although the transition from one dance to another, or 
from one section to another is usually done through a short 
break, the leader utters the couplet sometimes, ordering this 
shift without interrupting the dance (for example: the cue for a 
transition between a dance movement and a stroll is “las-o- 
asal”’ [“Leave it!’”’]). 

Some witty couplets may be perceived as a testimony to the 
persistence of old magical-religious beliefs. For example, the 
imprecations addressed to the dumb man are like that. His 
relation with the negative register — he is compared to the devil 
— is to be noticed during his dialogue with the group. His 
ritualistic function is suggested through a series of adjectives, 
among which ugly and stupid are the most frequent. At the same 


57 In the Caluser, the leader’s score has the same choreographic 
material but a different construction. The entire choreic discourse is 
carried out along a command-answer pattern. The leader commands the 
“point” to be performed by the group together at the same time with its 
repetition by the leader. As a consequence, the cue is choreographic 
rather than verbal, as in the case of the Calus. 

58 A major difference can be found here between the way the dances 
are structured within the Ca/us and the way they ate developed within the 
Caluser. In the case of the Ca/us, manner of constructing the dances is 
older than the one pertaining to the Ca/user, where the dance architecture 
was strongly influenced by the male dances typical of the Central 
European area. While in the Ca/us there is a dialogue between the group 
and its leader, at the literary component level, in the Ca/wser there is a 
choreographic dialogue of the command-answer type through the 
separation of the leadet’s score from the one of the group. 
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time, it is possible that the phonetic series of “halai sa!” (with its 
version “harai sa!) has a similar explanation. In the absence, 
however, of further serious research on this issue, this remains 
a mere working hypothesis. 

Although witty couplets are very important in the economy 
of the dances from the Ca/usari cycle, their thematic and lexical 
diversity is relatively low, oftentimes one couplet completing 
another in terms of its semantics and function. According to 
the couplets’ lexical nature and function within the dances, we 
may distinguish the following categories: 


a. 


b. 


Cues: 

That order a dance being performed: “Hai cu sarba,/ 
sus cu ea!” (“Come with the Sarba,/ Up with it!’; 
“Asta-i hora, horelor,/ hora calusarilor!’ (‘““That’s the 
Hora of all Horas/ The Hora of the Calusar?’); 

That order a dance move: “Doua-n-sus/ si trei in jos,/ 
trei pe vine,/ mai, baietil’” (“Iwo up/ three down/ 
three times crouch/ you, lads!’’); “hai, acuma/ bate 
trei!” (‘Come, now/ step three!”’) or a theme being 
executed: “una, douad/ dupa ea!” (“One, two/ after it!’’) 
“Dubla!” (“Double!”); 

That focus on various morphological aspects of the 
dance: the moving direction: “Si cu fata vino-ncoa!” 
(“Come here, face forward!”’); “Si-napoi vino-ncoa!” 
(“Back, come here!”); or a certain dance element “Sus 
acuma!”’ (“Up now!”’); 

That emphasize the transition from one segment to 
another: “Las-o-asa!” (“Leave it!’”’) 

That draw attention upon a particular manner of 
chanting a couplet or performing a dance: “Mai cu 
elas!” (“Louder!’’) 

Interjections, some of which may have had certain 


ritual significances at their origins: “Hap sa, halai sa!”; “Hap, 
hap”’; “Has, has!”; “Hei! hei! hei!” 
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c. Exhortations, through which the leader or his helper 
wants to maintain a certain dance atmosphere: “Una, doua, tret 
/Siii mal; “Zi-4 si zi-i?’; “Tot mereu”’; “Asa, tata!’’; “Zice, 
taica!”’; “Sus picioru’!” “One, two, three/ And...you!”); (“All 
the time”’); (“That’s it, dad!’’); (‘Say it, pops!’’); (Foot up!”). 

d. Forewarnings, sometimes grouped in a series: “Mai, 
baieti/ fiti atenti/... cum jucati/... si strigati/ muzical”’; “T-auzi, 
i-auzi!/ i-auzi, i-auzil...”’ (‘You, lads/ pay attention/...how you 
dance/...and shout/ the music!”’); 

e. Confirmations that a certain choreographic itinerary is 
underway, for example, progressing through a dance figure and 
emphasizing the execution of certain parts: “Una!/doua!/ trei!/ 
i-auzi patru/ si s-a dus!/ i-auzi una!/ i-auzi doua!/ i-auzi trei!”’; 

f. Imprecations: “Si cu mutu’!/ na uratu’!; “Fire-ar- 
dracu!/ fire-ar-dracu!” (“And with the dumb man!/Take it, you, 
ugly chap/To hell with it/'To hell with it!”’). 

The couplets in the four dances of the Ca/sari cycle in 
Izvoarele are different, being influenced both by the length of 
the dances and their kinetic and rhythmic content. Strolls and 
movements ate richer in couplets; the Sarba has much fewer, 
while in the Hora they are chanted very rarely. 

The rhythmic series of 8/8 represents the basis of the three 
expression forms: dance, music and couplet. Compared to the 
couplets of other Romanian traditional dances, the ones 
analyzed here have certain characteristics, dertved from the 
manner in which they interact with the dance. 

With the exception of interjections, the other couplets are 
octosyllabic (with a catalectic version), isometric and based on a 
pytrhic tetrapody. Beside the strolls, which are based, to a great 
extent, on the choreographic cell, the other dances are 
developed on the choreographic motif, which, with few 
exceptions, has a length of 8/8. The strolls comprise mostly 
choreographic cells with the length of half a theme, i.e. a series 
of 4/8. This fragmentation only apparently exceeds the pattern 
of the relationship between couplets and dance, favoring the 
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dialogical form of the couplet (the leader’s cue and the group’s 
answer). The unity of the eight-syllable series is given by the 
meaning of the couplets and can only be accomplished after 
the dialogue between the lead dancer and the Cdalusari has 
finished (ex. 1, 2, 3). The situation is the same in the case of a 
lack of answer from the Ca/usari, which may be implicit (ex. 4). 
This is proved by the regularity of such fragments, in which the 
first four eighths of the series ate vocalized, while the other 
four are not.” In terms of their rhythm, these verses evince an 
ongoing game between anapests, dactyls, double pyrrhics or 
breaks with the value of a half: 


pI an Pe os Pe 


eX. 1 “ Maiba-ieti Ha-lai,sa! @X. 2 "Maicuglas Ha- Idi, sa! 
% A os a H 43 ad ALA - 
ex. 3 Hai, a-cu-ma_ Hai - lai, sa! I-a-uzi, I-a-uz! 


Very often, as we can see in examples 1, 2, 3, 4, the second 
half of the eight-syllable series has the rhythmic profile of an 
anapest, cumulating the two final eighths in one syllable. The 
octosyllabic pattern is clearly shaped according to the couplets 
pertaining to the category of cues. The meaning of a couplet 
here unfolds throughout the entire series and is not broken into 
two hemistichs, as in the previous cases. The couplets in this 
category contribute to the architecture of the dance and entail 
the modification of certain choreographic aspects (especially 
the direction of the dance): 


2007 7-H 


ex. 5 Si cu fa-ta vVi- no-n-coa! Si-na-por— Vi- no-n-coa! 


In strolls, the couplets are long, being performed 
throughout the entire rhythmic duration of the dance except 


9 See choreographic annex, the beats 1-24, the Ca/us, movement Trei 
pe vine. 
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during moments of virtuosity.’ Through couplets, the group 
aims to maintain the tonus of the dance: what prevail are 
attention-drawing devices and exhortations (see the above 
classification, the couplets listed under letters b, c and d). 

In the case of the so-called movements, the couplets mark 
cues for a particular choreographic theme, as well as the 
progression through it. The introductory fragment is completed 
with only one attention-drawing couplet: “T-auzi, t-auzi!”’ 
(“Hear, hear!”)°'. In the next dance figures, the couplets 
complete the choreographic theme, marking its beginning and 
ending, as well as the number of repetitions that theme has 
within the dance move. The couplets that mark the progression 
through a certain dance figure or section are always placed on 
the first cell of the choreographic theme, so the two or four 
syllables are circumscribed within the first eighths of the series 
of eight.” 

In the case of the Sérba, the relationship between the 
couplets and the dance is more complex. Couplets are focused 
on the second half of the choreographic theme, i.e. on the last 
eighths of the 8/8 series. This situation is specific to the first 
dance section. The couplets are not actual verses but a group of 
interjections organized in accordance with an anapestic 
rhythmic formula, which is dictated by the dance (ex. 7). 
Another aspect is emphasized by the couplet “Sus acumal!”’ 
(Up, now!”), a command that envisages the modification of a 
thematic element, and which also opens a new section of the 
dance. The rhythmic formula of the cue is also an anapest 
located in the last cell of the motif (see the choreographic 
annex, the Sarba, beat 10). 


6° See choreographic annex, beats 33-35, the Calus, Plimbare. 
61 See choreographic annex, beats1-20, movement Tre pe vine. 
62 See choreographic annex, beats 29-34, movement Tei pe vine. 
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The recurrence of a kinetic element, such as holding a stick 
with both hands over one’s head,” is also marked by a group of 
interjections with a dactylic rhythmic formula: “Hei, ho-pal’”’ 
(ex. 8), this group being followed by an octosyllabic verse 
focused on only one choreographic cell (on four eighths) with 
the following rhythmic formula (ex.9): 


° 


od 


ex.9 
|} Ss 2 7 J a J ’ q ql 


La -uzi, do -ual mai e do -ua 


In the case of the Hora, witty couplets are very rare. The 
only verses heard during the dance were: “Asta-i hora horelor/ 
Hora calusarilor’ (“That’s the Hora of all Horas/ The Hora of 
the Calusar?’). The same octosyllabic length relates to the eight 
eighths of the theme underlying the dance; what deserves 
mentioning is the catalectic form of the verse. 


3.5. Final Remarks 


The analyzed data allow me to formulate a few observations 
regarding the relationship between dance and witty couplets. 
The most important observation is related to the way accents 
are distributed in two forms of artistic expression. 

The rhythm specific to the traditional Romanian dance™ is 
developed mainly during the eight eighths. This rhythmic 


63 See, for example, the choreographic annex, beats 11-22, the Calus, 
Sarba. 
64 See Marza, 1971. 
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surface is common to the choreographic motif, the musical 
motif, and the couplet’s octosyllabic verse. The analyses above 
show that, in connection to the accentuation of the 
choreographic motif, the verse loses its own accentuation 
manner (a dynamic accentuation, characteristic of the 
Romanian language) and borrows the kinetic accent positions 
specific to the dance, so there appears a similarity in the 
distribution of intensities between the choreographic eight 
eighths and the eight/seven syllables of the couplet’s verse. The 
dance rhythm has very high mobility in terms of the 
distribution of accents. From this point of view, there are 
certain patterns that confer specificity to a _ particular 
choreogtaphic culture (see, for example, the way the 
distribution of intensities is made on the eighths 1, 4, 7 in Oas). 

Verses may overlap with the choreographic motif in various 
ways. Sometimes, an entire verse overlaps with the 
choreographic motif, at other times a verse may be divided into 
hemistichs, the splitting of a verse into halves being directly 
influenced by the cellular structuring of the dance (in the case 
of the Ca/us). Whistles and interjections are grouped into series 
that last either one half of the 8/8 series or the entire seties, in 
different types of rhythmic formulae. The metric pulsation can 
sometimes be marked through a syllable that is different from 
the others forming the series (ex. AZ, /a, la, /a in the dances of 
Oas). 

The relationship between dance and couplets can be mobile 
or fixed. There are couplets that accompany only a certain 
dance fragment or that are chanted only at certain moments, 
sometimes reinforcing the gestures and borrowing the 
rhythmic profile of the dance (see Maru, from the Caluser). On 
the other hand, there are couplets which, in the absence of this 
adherence to the dance structure, can be chanted in any section 
of the dance. In ritual dances like the Cavs, couplets contribute 
directly to the construction of the dance. The leader controls 
the group and constructs the dance through verbal cues. Here 
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the couplets’ theme is strictly choreographic, as opposed to 
those dances where the couplets do not adhere, in terms of 
their thematic content, to the process of dance structuring. In 
this last case, the leader has the possibility to control the dance 
architecture through the choreographic cues. As concerns the 
dances that no longer have a ritualistic function, there is a 
fluctuation of the couplets between the two categories 
(common and special). 

The degree to which couplets are present in dances can be 
an index for the evolution of a choreographic culture. In Oas, 
couplets are used less frequently nowadays than they were a 
few decades ago in those contexts in which dance is naturally 
integrated. They are, however, present in the festive contexts, 
usually involving a stage performance, typical of the second life 
of folk dances.” Witty couplets represent one of the elements 
in a choreographic event that have quickly adapted to the new 
social and cultural contexts in which dance is performed. 
Maintaining the same formal frame that dance imposes, the 
couplets’ thematic performance may be, in equal measure, a 
testimony of older cultural periods or a mirror of contemporary 
realities. 


65 Andriy Nahachewsky analyzes the concept of second life in folk 
dances in Once Again: On the Concept of “Second Existence Folk Dance” in 
Yearbook for Traditional Music, vol. 33, 2001. 
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Annex with Choreographic Scores 


1. The Caluser, Marsul, 


ia! P [ 
mai E 
la, 36 36 E 
mai -| 
ia E 
mai [-| 
la, 35 35 P 
= Ei 
34 34 it 
- Ei 
Hei! 
33 I 33 H 
ia! | P I 
mai E 
fa, 32 A 32 E 
mai E 
ia H E 
mai -| 
la, 31 = 31 P 
Cl he 
mai ‘ E 
ia, 
30 ' 30 i 
ia! f [ 
mai ‘ 
la, by ol 
29 29 
ia! a [ 
mai ’ 
3 E 
ee 28 E 28 f 
mal E 
ia | E 
mai E 
la, 27 : 27 BF 
26 F 26 Ei 
Hai! i 
i! 
= 25 ; 25 f 
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24 
Hai! 
Hai! 
23 
22 
Hai! 
Hai! 
21 
20 
cuma 
si-a- 
19 
pe loc 
pe loc, 
18 
loc 
Tot pe 
17 
16 
15 
nita 
rume- 
14 
fata 
Si mi-i 
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2. The Caluser 


36 
35 

sareste 

calu- 34 

cati 

Si ju- 33 
32 
31 

tranii 

ca ba- 30 

carati 

Nu ju- 29 

1 
sa 28 
au! 
! 

Sa 27 

stanii 

din usa 26 

ser 


Calu- 25 
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47 


41 


39 


38 


37 
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Hai! 
168 168 
167 167 
tor 
¥il- 166 166 
anu 
Pan la 165 165 
Hai! 
164 164 
A 
163 ay 163 
ori 
de doua 162 162 
4 
salut 
La 161 aw 161 
Hei! 
160 160 
A 
159 oy 159 
va salut 
eu 158 158 
A 
cum 
si-a- 157 ay 157 
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180 


179 


178 


177 


176 


175 


174 


173 


172 


171 


170 


169 


179 


178 


17? 


176 


175 


174 


173 


172 


171 


170 


169 
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The Ca/us, stroll (fragment) 


sa! 
Halai- 
12 
strigati! 
Si 
11 
3a! 
Halai- 
10 
jucati! 
Cum 9 
3a! 
Halai- 8 
atenti! 
Fiti, 
- 
3a! 
Halai- 
6 
baieti! 
Mai 
- 5 
3a! 
Halai- 
4 
glas! 
- = a Maicu 
We | sa! 
“ “ Halai- 
_— 2 fo} 
& mut 2 taica q 
\ - x 
a = Zice, d 
1 x 
1 calusar i 
Halai-sa i 
1 vataf 
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I-auzil 
I-auzi! 
24 
23 
I-auzi! 
-auzil 
I-auzi! 22 
21 
I-auzi! 
-auzil 
I-auzi! 20 
19 
I-auzi! 
I-auzil 18 
17 4 
ncoa! 
Vino- 
16 
napoi! 
Be 15 
3a! T 
ne 4a 
ca! 


Muzi- 13 
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36 


35 


34 


tw 
B 
2 

ln OF lag atl. “a ill. 


33 4 
neoa! 
¥ino- 
32 
fata, 
Sicu 
31 
I-auzi! 
I-auzi! 30 
29 iL 
I-auzi! F 
=anzil 
I-auzi! 2B 
27 
I-auzi! F 
I-auzi! 
26 


25 
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iq q—_].  @]| qj] em 
a=!) 


ee ee ee ae ee 


a EEE a ES eR Sa hls ag a ae ai aa ae age 


$ $ $ ¢ y ? $ = $ % % i 
D t : 3 
< 


g - 
a ra 


mereu! 


3a! 
Harai. 
mai ! 
Asa, 
Sa 
Hara. 
glas! 
Mai cu 
3a! 
Harai- 
auda! 
Sa se 
3a! 
Harai. 
ma! 
Una, 
3a! 
Harai. 
tata! 


Qo 
” 
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The Caius, the movement T7e/ pe vine (fragment) 


12 
|-auzi! 
l-auzi, 11 
10 
|-auzi! 
l-auzi, g 
8 
|-auzi! 
|-auzi, 7 
6 
|-auzi! 
l-auzi, 5 
4 
|-auzi! 
l-auzi, 3 
2 
T 
my 7 : 
|-auzi! 
— ob 
|-auzi, 1 
o> il Bs ~ieti! 
ba 


Haida, Haida, 
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24 
Hei! 
23 
22 
picioru! 
Sus 21 
20 
19 
18 
|-auzi! 
|-auzi, 17 
16 
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The Caius, the Sarba 


Heil 
Hei, 
Hei, 


Hei! 
Hei, 
Hei, 


Heil 
Hei, 
Hei, 


x 7 Harai sa! 

wel it Hap! Hap! 
Sus cu ea! 

ae Hai cu Sarba 
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Eleonora Sava, Maria Candale 


4. Ethnographic Documents 
and Field Textualization 


4.1. Methodological and Theoretical References 


he present study proposes an analysis of the documents in 

the Cluj Archive of the Folklore Society (CAFS) from the 
Faculty of Letters, Babes-Bolyai University; the perspective 
adopted is that of reflexive anthropology. Our approach 
focuses on the textualization of fieldwork, starting from the 
assumption that the archived data are not sheer transparent 
reports but constructions of reality: 


In principle, the notion of reflexivity recognizes that texts do not simply 
and transparently report an independent order of reality. Rather, the texts 
themselves ate implicated in the work of reality-construction (Atkinson, 
1994: 7). 


The ethnographic documents in the archive are textual 
constructions of certain socio-cultural Romanian aspects in 
Transylvania, being elaborated as a consequence of the field 
research conducted throughout the second half of the 
twentieth century, starting in 1958 (the year when CAFS was 
founded). 

Our premise is that these documents emphasize not only 
socio-cultural facts, but also the subjectivity of their authors. 
The analysis of the selected documents supports the idea that, 
like any other type of text, ethnographic texts are also produced 
by subjective individuals, who rely on a particular rhetoric, 
specific to each period’s methodology. The patterns and filters 
used by the each researcher, the way in which a single observed 
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cultural fact appears differently textualized in different field 
notes reveal the so-called “ethnographic imagination” 
(Atkinson, 1994). 

In this study, we shall focus not so much on the content of 
the field notes as on the manner of scriptural transposition 
applied to this content. We shall examine the transfer of 
folklore facts to a scriptural \evel, understood in terms of a 
translation from their originary socio-cultural context to a 
secondary context (in our case, the ethnological archive). A 
concept commonly used to describe this process is 
textualization. 


A folk text is produced in a certain genetic, social, and cultural context and 
is re-created, reproduced in a series of other performative, 
communicational, and situational contexts, integrated in certain socio- 
cultural contexts that are different from the primary, original genetic 
context [...]. The textualization process is visibly influenced, if not 
determined, by this second context, i.e. by the circumstance of utterance 
(place, time, interpreter, audience), by the collecting and recording 
conditions (technological devices, human resoutces, relationships with the 
performers and with the group to whom these belong, intentions, 
recording objectives, the aims targeted by the audio, video, or photo 
recording of that particular folklore fact), by the scientific, ideological, and 
political climate of that recording, which, by being transcribed, edited and 
published, is transformed into an ethnological document (Constantinescu, 
2007: 121). 


The text is inevitably constructed through the author's 
(subjective) selection of events. Therefore, ethnographic writing 
is determined by a particular type of discursive situation, by its 
reference to the events, by the author’s personality and by the 
latter’s interaction with the informant. 


What we, in the social sciences, call “data collection” is, actually, “data 
production,” an oriented perception and an interested selection of the 
meaningful information — which means, at the same time, granting 
meaning to this apparently meaningless information, in accordance with 
our personal suspicions /queries (Mihdilescu, 2007: 91). 
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On the other hand, the methodology and the epistemic 
principles to which the researcher subscribes are decisive for 
the means of textualization: the narrative persons, the tenses 
and the modes used, the order of the assembled elements, 
the textual pattern, etc. Thus, the resulting text is supported, 
in terms of its structure and construction, by the way the 
data are selected, by the way stress is laid on the description 
and interpretation of the observed cultural items, by the 
rhetoric deployed in drafting the written document. All these 
are related to the researchers’ bibliographical background, as 
part of the set of traditions and conventions defining each 
ethnographer’s academic culture. ”The text — the research 
paper or the monograph — is just as much an artifact of 
convention and contrivance as is any other cultural product” 
(Atkinson, 1994: 7). 

The archived field notes can be read through a double grid: 
the first belongs to the ethnographer, who constructs his/her 
own understanding of the field, in the presence of his/her 
informants; the second is that of the archive tesearchet’s, who 
finds meanings and interpretations of the archival text. 
Therefore, there are two types of relationships: that between the 
ethnographer and the field/informants, on the one hand, and 
that between ethnographic writing and readers, on the other 
hand. 

The interest shown for field notes entails a recognition of 
the fact that they represent a primary source for specialised 
studies; the drafting of field notes corresponds to a key 
moment in the research process. 


The writing of field notes often constitutes a central research activity, and 
it should be carried out with as much care and self-conscious awareness as 
possible. A research project can be as well organized and as theoretically 
sophisticated as you like, but with inadequate note-taking the exercise 
could be like using an expensive camera with poor quality film. In both 
cases, the resolution will prove unsatisfactory, and the results will be poor. 
Only foggy pictures result (Hammersley, Atkinson, 2007: 141). 
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The archived field notes are complex documents in which all 
the important stages in ethnological research co-exist: methodology 
(observation, participation, oral narratives, etc.), data collection 
(recording, field notes, organizing) and data analysis through 
ethnographic writing as an analytical tool. Although ethnographic 
manuals present these stages as distinct levels of research, it is 
difficult to include them in only one research segment. The 
archived text is a recording of the fieldwork, hic et nunc, it is 
different from ethnographical studies, often involving a re- 
writing of the field (after conducting fieldwork) in the 
researchet’s office. Many times, though, the archived documents 
are valorized through editing or are integrated in ethnological 
studies and analyses. Therefore, there is no clear separation 
between the two types of texts, “field” texts and “office” texts. 
Constructed through a dialogical interplay between the two 
types of writing, ethnography can be seen as a sexctual enterprise: 


It is now widely recognized that ‘the ethnography’ is produced as much 
by how we write as by the processes of data collection and analysis. 
Ethnography is inescapably a textual enterprise, even if it is more than 
that. Furthermore, written language is an analytical tool not a transparent 
medium of communication (Hammersley, Atkinson, 2007: 191). 


Ethnographical writing implies an analytical shaping of the 
researched subject matter. 


Writing is, therefore, closely related to analysis. There are always many 
ways we could write about the social phenomena with which our research 
is concerned. [...] There are different genres of ethnographic writing, 
involving different kinds of ethnographic representation. There are 
different styles, different theories, and different audiences. Each way of 
constructing *the ethnography will bring out different emphases. Each 
mode of writing can produce complementary or even contrasting 
analyses. It is important to recognize as early as possible that there is no 
single best way to represent any aspect of the social world (Hammersley, 
Atkinson, 2007: 191). 
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4.2. From Texts to Fieldwork 


In what follows, we intend to analyze five archived 
documents’ amounting to a total number of 24 manuscript 
pages, in B5 format, elaborated by three different researchers. 
All these five texts transform one and the same socio-cultural 
aspect into discourse and use the same research method. The 
selected field notes are based on direct observation in 
Camatrzana village, Satu Mare County (the first two” on 1, 2 and 
3 July 1975, and the other three’ on 1 and 2 July 1977). The 
researched cultural topic is the same: funeral rites. Nonetheless, 
the manuscripts are different. There are differences even 
between the first two field notes that observe the same funeral, 
which means that in the absence of identification data that 
specifies the fieldwork place and date, the reader might think 
they refer to distinct burials. 

Our reading looks at the methods used for the transposition 
of fieldwork into field notes, in full awareness that ethnography 
represents the “transformation of an experience through 
writing” (Laplantine, 2000: 57). We will analyze the texts’ 
rhetoric in connection with their pre-texts: the epistemological 
paradigm and the methodological principles to which the 
researchers adhere. 

The field notes selected for analysis belong to a classical 
(realistic) period of the Archive.* From a methodological point 


1 Field notes CAFS 7388, CAFS 7407, CAFS 9997, CAFS 10000 and 
CAFS 10003. 

2 CAFS 7388 and CAFS 7407. 

3 CAFS 9997, CAFS 10000 and CAFS 10003. 

4 From a methodological point of view, we may identify three periods 
of the archive. The first stage was the stage of fo/klore studies, researchers 
being interested in literary folklore and collecting mostly oral, folk texts, 
without a constant preoccupation for their contextualization. The second 
was the ethnological stage, in which the aim was that of understanding the 
traditional culture. The third period laid increasing emphasis on 
subjectivity and on personal narratives, marking the transition to an 
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of view, they aim to offer a complete overview of the 
researched facts and to reach absolute objectivity in writing. 
The theoretical model is that of the interwar Sociological 
School from Bucharest led by Dimitrie Gusti The Cluj 
researchers intend to respect the principles promoted by this 
orientation: completion, exactness, objectivity, credibility. There 
are, though, notable exceptions as regards their application. 
The analyzed field notes include subjectivity marks that foretell 
a paradigmatic mutation. 

Our approach will follow the fundamental coordinates of 
the field and of writing: Who writes? What does he/she write? 
How does he/she write? 


4.2.1. Who Writes? 


The field notes in the Cluj Folklore Society Archive were 
elaborated by professors and students; most of the times, the 
students were assisted and monitored by professors from the 
Faculty of Letters in Cluj, specialists in the domain of folklore 
and ethnology. The fieldwork corresponded to the students’ 
scientific practice, according to the curricula existing in the 
Romanian Faculties of Letters during the second half of the 


anthropological approach to culture. The three moments are comparable 
with the phases identified in the evolution of anthropology: “‘its first 
stage can be called realism, followed by modernism and postmodernism” 
(Mihdailescu, 2007: 83). For further details, see the first study in the 
present volume. 

5 Dimitrie Gusti (1880-1955) was a Romanian philosopher and 
sociologist, the founder and coordinator of the Sociological School in 
Bucharest. He elaborated a sociological research system, on the basis of 
which he developed the monogtraphic method that requires a 
simultaneous, multidisciplinary approach to the subject, using teams of 
specialists from different domains. During the interwar period, he 
initiated and supervised the sociological, ethnological, and monographic 
research conducted on Romanian villages, through fieldwork carried out 
in multidisciplinary teams that comprised sociologists, ethnographers, 
geographers, philosophers, doctors, engineers, etc. 
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twentieth century.’ The analyzed documents were elaborated 
by the students who carried out this type of practice and who 
had previously been initiated in the domain from a theoretical 
point of view. Certainly, their field experience provided them 
with a genuine initiation experience: 


The making of field notes has been part of the invisible oral tradition of 
craft knowledge, and many who embark on their first project have to 
find their own way of doing things (Hammersley, Atkinson, 2007: 141). 


The authors of the selected field notes were well-trained 
students who were conscientious, hardworking and keen on 
doing ethnological research. This remained their constant 
preoccupation throughout their period of intellectual 
formation, two of them defending their PhD theses and 
becoming, in time, specialists in the domain of ethnology and 
cultural anthropology. 

Through their written observations, the three young 
researchers textually constructed different images of the ritual 
they observed. As producers of ethnographic texts, they placed 
themselves in a position external to the textualized reality, at 
least at an intentional level. The field notes frequently use 
impersonal marks, according to the principle of objectivity 
postulated by classical ethnology. The reflexive pronoun “se” 
(in this English version, rendered through the passive voice) 
often substitutes the real subject of the action, absent from the 
text: “Se asteapta moarta’, “Se anunta ca soseste a doua zi” 
(“The dead woman is expected’, “It is announced that she will 
arrive the next day’) (CAFS 7407). Two of the three 
researchers use exclusively the third person narrative, even if 
they refer to actions performed by the researcher: “Because 
there were so many people in the room, nobody noticed there 


6 This was the practical component of the Romanian Literary Folklore 
Course, to which an optional course on Romanian Ethnology was added in 
the 1980s. 
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was a mug with a ring-shaped cake in each corner’ (CAFS 
7388). Thus, the account is intended to be an objective record 
of facts, the written text becoming “a white and cold record of 
the real’ (Hedesan, 2006: 24). 

The third researcher proposes a slightly different approach, 
through discrete insertions of subjectivity: a few first-person 
verbs and one personal pronoun that refer to the ethnographer: 
“We went out to see the preparations” (CAFS 9997); “It was 
explained to us” [...] (CAFS 10000). It is one of the few texts 
that convey the researcher’s positioning in relation to the 
context. In the other field notes, the observer withdraws to a 
position external to the observed field, in an invisible angle. 
The researcher’s authority and, implicitly, the credibility and 
authenticity of the text are emphasized by the text producet’s 
standing apart from the observed world. 


Different from travel literature, written in the first person, realist 
ethnography imposes the figure of an uninvolved narrator, speaking 
objectively about what he studies (Marcus, Cushman, 1982, apud 
Mihdilescu, 2007: 83). 


The analyzed field notes give the impression that the 
researcher surveys and names everything that happens around, 
at a variable distance, although the ethnographer could not 
have been in all those places simultaneously: in the dead 
person’s room, in the courtyard, in the neighbor’s house, in the 
village, at the cemetery. “The priest went out and walked 
around the house together with the dead woman’s children. 
Meanwhile, those who remained at the dead woman’s head 
kept wailing”; “While the probed’ goes on outside, food is 
prepared in the house*® where the dead woman lies [...|” (CAFS 
7388); “Meanwhile, at the cemetery on the hill, a few men — all 


7 Prohod — wake or teligious service at Christian funeral. The term 
probod entered the Romanian language through Paleoslavonic. 
8 House has here the meaning of room. 
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of them being the dead woman’s relatives and neighbors — dig 
her grave” (CAFS 10000). The fragments illustrate the 
simultaneous inclusion of several spatial frames, expressed by 
adverbs and nouns designating places (“‘outside’, “in the 
house”, “at the cemetery’”’). The simultaneity of these actions is 
illustrated through adverbs and adverbial phrases of time (“this 
time’, “while”, “meanwhile”, “all this time’’). The researchet’s 
position remains uncertain, but it is, obviously, a privileged one. 
The attention for an accurate description of the ritual 
sequences (by minutes and hours) and their duration is 
remarkable. 

The textualization of the ritual aims to include the cultural 
fact in its entirety. Realistic ethnography intends to be a “total 
ethnography,” following “the complete description of a 
different culture or society” (Marcus, Cushman, 1982, apud 
Mihailescu, 2007: 83). Thus, a sensation of the researchet’s 
omnipresence is induced; credibility and completeness are 
constructed. 

According to the positivistic orientation to which realistic 
ethnography adheres, the object to be observed is independent 
from the observer; it precedes the latter and is invariable, 
irrespective of the observer’s position and/or of the moment 
of observation. Just like realistic novels which illustrate a static, 
bidimensional world, seen from the height of a demiurgic 
narrator, realistic ethnographic texts construct a cultural fact as 
seen from outside, from an all-encompassing position. The 
authors of the field notes place themselves outside the 
observed world. Later on, postmodern anthropology will 
emphasize the importance of the relationship between the 
observer and the observed, which is decisive for field data 
production. 

However, the materials selected for analysis also contain 
certain forms of subjectivity, of introversion and interpretation 
concerning what the researcher sees. There are remarks that 
reveal the author’s astonishment at certain behaviors that 
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contradict his horizon of expectations: “Even men lament” 
(CAFS 7388), “Even the procession flags are held by women” 
(CAFS 10000). At the same time, the description’s 
interpretative character is visible: “The deacon draws a cross on 
the right side of the door, on the wall: [a drawing representing 
the cross]. On the wall to the left of the window, to the left of 
the dead woman’s head, the same cross is drawn. The two 
crosses could be joined through a diagonal directly through the 
middle of the dead woman” (CAFS 7388). 

An ethnographer/anthropologist’s work has been compated 
with a detective’s; they are both always in search for clues, for 
relevant details, for a certain meaning of the observed aspects: 


In all these cases, “acing presupposes, on the one hand, perceiving the 
incongruence of a detail in its common context, of certain “remnants” 
abandoned by the ordinary gaze [...]. On the other hand, making these 
traces talk, turning them into clues requires us to place that singularity, 
that detail, in a context that will retrieve that congruence, ie. the “true” 
significance (Mihailescu, 2007: 91). 


In the previous fragment, the text’s author constructs the data; 
he represents the significant relation between the spatial 
positioning of the two crosses. The insertion of these 
interpretations reveals that the ethnographer does not wish to 
be just a transparent medium for translating the facts from 
reality into a text. He/she must also see beyond the visible, 
must “discover” the hidden meanings of the funeral rites. 
Personal observations seem to be textualizations of field 
realities, of elements that exist there, which only a specialist can 
detect. Thus, within the epistemological and methodological 
context of the discipline, the researcher must know more than 
the insiders, just like the narrator in a realistic novel knows 
more than the characters; he/she manages the hidden 
meanings of their lives. On the other hand, these aspects reveal 
the constructed character of the data “collected” by the 
reseatcherts. 
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The analyzed field notes select mainly ritual gestures and 
actions, which are general and repetitive, because they are 
custom-prescribed and representative for the social life of the 
community. The researchers are guided by the classical 
principles of ethnography, paying attention to the 
representative cultural facts. However, some information refers 
to the particular aspects of the observed funeral. Thus, one of 
the field notes’ reproduces a marrative created to explain the 
unexpected death of a woman: “There is a superstition in the 
village about these two deaths that occurred relatively quickly. 
(The woman’s husband died 9 weeks ago.) A few months ago, 
a girl, who once loved a murderer from the bottom of the hill, 
got married to a lad from this part of the village. On their 
wedding night, the murderer broke into the bride’s house and 
stole, with his companions, the plum brandy and the meat 
prepared for the wedding. The food was carried away and 
hidden in the dead woman’s house. Later on, the people 
recognized some of the borrowed pots in the house attic. The 
bride’s father, who made the preparations all over again, left for 
Negtesti village, after the wedding, and there he met a gipsy 
woman. She predicted that someone in his family would die at 
Easter and someone else at the time of the Pentecost. [...] The 
two predictions came true. People from this part of the village 
view both this death and the previous one with suspicion. They 
died, apparently, of “an evil spell’ The narrative’s source is 
somehow impersonal; the author does not specify the 
communication context of the recording. What is significant, 
though, is the way in which he positions himself in relation to 
it. Although constructed as an objective reproduction of an 
account believed in by the entire village, the narrative opens 
and closes in evaluative terms that relativize/undermine its 
credibility. The beginning section discredits its truth value, 
including it in the category of “superstitions,” and the ending 


° CAFS 7407. 
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marks the distance between the perspective of the insider and 
that of the outsider through the expression “apparently” 
(‘They died, apparently, because of an evil spell’). This 
distance is created through the use of neologisms specific to the 
researcher’s language: “occurred”, “relatively”, “saw”, 
“predicted”, “suspicion”, which translate the recorded narrative 
into a cultural code that is different from the one of the 
community that generated it. Although the author uses the 
simple past, specific for real actions that took place in the past, 
he does not assume the insider’s perspective, despite his 
attempt to convey it faithfully, according to the principles of 
realistic ethnography. 


The realistic ethnographer has always been interested in presenting the 
“native’s point of view,” highlighting that it is different from the point of 
view of the public back home (Mihailescu, 2007: 84). 


In this case, the researcher’s point of view regarding the 
circumstances of the woman’s death is expressed briefly, 
concisely and objectively, based on natural causality (“The 
cause of death: she fell from a hay stack’’), and this makes it 
different from his informants’ point of view, since they 
elaborate an entire narrative (a mystical, external, supernatural 
explanation). At the same time, the narrative created within the 
context of an accident (a sudden death) offers an example for 
the community’s perception of and responses to a crisis 
situation. The author achieves a balance between what is 
particular and what can be considered representative. 


4.2.2. What Does He/ She Write? 


During fieldwork, an ethnographer tries to note down as 
much as possible, following the recommendation: write everything 
you see and hear. An impossible goal, because the researcher 
always operates a selection: 
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Field notes are always selective: it is not possible to capture everything. 
And there is a trade-off between breadth of focus and detail. What is 
recorded will depend on one’s general sense of what is relevant to the 
foreshadowed research problems, as well as on background expectations. 
Moreover, as we shall see, the character of field notes may well change, 
in terms of focus and detail, over the course of the research. The 
completion of field notes is not an entirely straightforward matter, then. 
Like most aspects of intellectual craft, some care and attention to detail 
are prerequisites: satisfactory note-taking needs to be worked at. It is a 
skill demanding repeated assessment of purposes and priorities, and of 
the costs and benefits of different strategies (Hammersley, Atkinson, 
2007: 141). 


The fieldwork on which the atchive was based focused 
exclusively on rural areas and on the facts of traditional life, 
since this was the methodological orientation of the Romanian 
ethnology in the period when the Cluj Archive of the Folklore 
Society was constituted. 


The choice of themes, and the relative priority assigned to them, is 
always going to be one of the most significant decisions that the 
ethnographer needs to make (Hammersley, Atkinson, 2007: 194). 


An ethnologist chooses a research topic, and then he/she 
has to make decisions regarding the inner organization of 
the resulting material: ’the world does not arrange itself into 
chapters and subheadings for our convenience” 
(Hammersley, Atkinson, 2007: 191). 


The anthropologist’s gaze is the one that creates this order 
with a view to translating the fieldwork into words. The 
contents, which are selected and assembled in the textual 
structure, are extracted from the sequence of events in which 
the researcher takes part. 


One of the major problems is that the social world does not present 
itself as a series of separate analytic themes. [...] We have to disentangle 
the multiple strands of social life in order to make analytic sense of them, 
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before we reintegrate them into the synthesis of an ethnographic 
account. That work of synthesis is partly accomplished through writing. 
But it is not easy to produce a linear text from the host of data, 
impressions, memories and ideas that inhabit the ethnography. Starting 
and finishing the text, constructing a coherent account that does justice 
to the complexities of everyday life, ordering themes and events, 
providing adequate details and evidence — these are all issues that need to 
be resolved in constructing an ethnography. There is, of course no single, 
right way to do it (Hammersley, Atkinson, 2007: 193-194). 


According to the principles of classical ethnography to 
which they subscribe, the authors of the analyzed field notes 
select those cultural items that are considered to be defining or 
representative for the researched collectivities: 


One source of major organizing themes is emic categories; in other words, 
significant indigenous cultural categories. The organizing themes of the 
ethnographic account will, in this approach, be based on folk models: the 
terms, images and ideas that are current in the culture itself. The 
ethnography is, therefore arranged in terms of these key, characteristic 
categories (Hammersley, Atkinson, 2007: 194). 


A comparison between the two manuscripts that refer to 
the same funeral” shows that the field note content is not a 
copy of the field reality but a possible reading of this reality, an 
interpretative and personal construction according to certain 
epistemological principles. The texts place the same element, 
the coffin, at the center of their descriptions, but the authors’ 
attention focuses on different aspects. Thus, two images of the 
same funeral appear. 

For the first researcher,'' the coffin becomes a central image 
of the text. Most of the spatial indications are related to the 
coffin and to the table on which the death woman is placed. 
The author concentrates the entire ceremonial performance 
around the element considered to be central: “A mug is 


10 CAFS 7388 and CAFS 7407 field notes. 
1 CAFS 7388 field note. 
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brought, on which there is a ring-shaped cake with a candle in 
it [...]. There are two ring-shaped cakes, one bigger and on top 
of the other, on a table, on the right, at the dead woman’s feet!” 
[...]. A bowl with water and a bunch of basil leaves are placed 
on the table. Two candle holders with two small ring-shaped 
cakes and candles are also brought’ (CAFS 7388). The 
researcher describes the objects in their spatial arrangement, 
but references to the performers are less frequent. He 
frequently notes that “they lament” but he does not always 
mention who laments and how they lament, or the words they 
utter or the dialogues between the performers. Thus, the text 
selects mainly what the researcher sees, in the manner of a 
mute movie where the chatacters communicate to one another 
without the viewer being able to hear them. 

The same funeral, described by another researcher, is 
differently textualized. Attention is also focused here on the 
coffin, which seems to acquire a certain independence in 
relation to the other elements: “14.15 the coffin arrives in the 
village center,” “14.35 the coffin arrives home. [...] There is no 
one near the coffin’ (CAFS 7407). This time, attention is 
focused on the discourse generated by the people and their 
attitude: the ethnographer transcribes the text of the lament 
that is uttered by the dead woman’s daughter, notes down the 
participants’ discussion topics, etc.: “Other dead people are 
mentioned now at the dead woman’s head” (CAFS 7407). It is 
obvious that in order to record the reality, the researcher uses 
several senses: seeing and hearing. The author textualizes the 
same funeral differently, selects other signs to create meaning, 
and assembles the funeral’s image with other components. 

The third researcher elaborated three field documents” 
while observing a funeral in the same village (Camarzana), two 
years later. The ethnographer’s attention focuses on two levels 


!2 The context reveals it is the lower part of the coffin in which the 
dead woman lies. 


13 CAFS 9997, CAFS 10000 and CAFS 10003. 
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of interest: organizational and ritualistic. The author describes 
the image of the deceased woman and the preparations for 
funeral. The first part of the field note refers to the 
preparations made before the priest’s arrival, in the yard, at the 
cemetery, etc. Then it presents the religious service, the journey 
to the cemetery, the burial and the dinner after the funeral. The 
description of ritual roles and objects prevails. The preparations 
for the ceremonial dinner after the funeral (prescriptions and 
interdictions), the ritual dishes (preparation and decoration) 
have an important place in the text. 

The author pays attention to the ceremonial gestures and 
actions, adopting a diachronic perspective by correlating the 
young informants’ opinion with the elders’ vantage point. He is 
interested in the ceremonial dialogue, not in the colloquial 
speech: “The funeral religious service started at 15.30, and the 
people gathered here are waiting outside (those who couldn’t 
enter the house), in the shadow of the vineyard, around the 
table with the above-mentioned food on it, talking about 
vatious things” (CAFS 10000); the author does not explain 
what the “various things” are, as he repeatedly quotes the ritual 
greeting of those who keep artiving at the deceased person’s 
house “May God forgive her’ (CAFS 10000). 


4.2.3, How Does He/She Write? 


Like any other researcher, an ethnographer writes having in 
mind his/her models: 


We write in the light of what and how we read. The individual scholar 
does not create his or her discipline afresh. The textual conventions of 
the past cannot be escaped entirely; nor would there by any advantage in 
achieving such an escape. The scholarly texts and the language, concepts, 
images, and metaphors of predecessors help to define the discursive 
space within which each new ethnography is produced and read. Hence 
it follows that the disciplines of writing are inextricable from the 
disciplines of reading. Ethnographers write, certainly, but their writing is 
shaped by what they have read” (Hammersley, Atkinson, 2007: 191-192). 
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Therefore, the text constructs itself not only through the 
ethnographer’s way of relating with the field, but also through 
the dialogue between reading and writing. The 1975 Clu 
researchers’ models belong to realistic ethnography, more 
precisely the Bucharest Sociological School, led by Dimitrie 
Gusti." The fied is seen as a place where the ethnologist w7// 
observe facts of social life. Direct observation appears as “a one- 
way telationship, from the researcher to the researched” 
(Hedesan, 2006: 21), and writing is indispensable. 


The monograph writer, having always on him that specific mofebook easy to 
handle, must restlessly write down everything he thinks is worth 
remembering (Stahl, 2001: 42). 


Starting from the methodological principles of the Romanian 
classical ethnography, the field notes in the Cluj Archive of the 
Folklore Society can be divided into at least four categories, 
representing ways of structuring the information: the 
reproductive model (field notes that transcribe folklore texts), the 
natrative model (participant-observation field notes), the 
dialogical model (questionnaires and interviews), the descriptive 
model (drawings by the researchers during fieldwork). 

The  textualization modalities require thematic and 
chronological orderings that can be observed in the analyzed 
field notes, which are structured on a narrative pattern. Over the 
past few decades, the specialists in social sciences have become 
preoccupied with the narratives’ structure and functions. 


14 “While doing fieldwork] I had some knowledge about Gusti’s 
initiatives and researches. It was clear that our research was connected 
not only to Gusti’s scientific interest but also to the spirit of his 
initiatives.” Interview with Istvan Kiraly, Associated Professor, PhD, 
Babes-Bolyai University, Cluj, who participated, while he was a student, 
in the fieldwork conducted in 1974 and 1975. Interview by Eleonora 
Sava on 4 February 2011. 
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The narrative mode is simultaneously crucial to the organization of 
everyday life (in the form of mundane stories and accounts of personal 
experience) and to the organization of ethnographic accounts themselves. 
The ethnographer draws on and elicits narratives as “data” and recasts 
them in the sociological or anthropological narratives of scholarly writing. 
The narrative mode is especially appropriate to the character of 
ethnographic inquiry: it furnishes meaning and reason to reported events 
through contextual and processual presentations. It creates particular kinds 
of order, for example relating to intentions and unintended consequences. 
It reflects the fundamental importance of the temporal ordering of human 
experience (Hammersley, Atkinson, 2007: 198-199). 


The narrative conventions identifiable in the rhetoric of 
monographic texts (to which our texts can be subsumed) are, 
according to Mondher Kilani: the invisible narrator, the use of 
the authorial plural, the elimination of the individual characters 
and their replacement with collective characters, indirect 
discourse, the present tense, the use of monologue, etc. (Kilani, 
1994: 51). All these features can be found in the texts of the 
selected field notes. 

The archived documents contain facts organized 
chronologically, their content being segmented according to the 
funeral’s “episodes.” The content is structured as follows: field 
note CAFS 7388 — In the dead woman’s house, before the priest’s arrival, 
The Funeral Rehgious Service, field note CAFS 7407: 7 July 1975; 2 
July 1975; 3 July 1975; field notes CAFS 9997: 7 July 1977, CAFS 
10000: 2 July 1977. The hours corresponding to the events are 
rigorously noted, in chronological order, too: 10.50, 11, 11.50, 
11.55 [...], 13, 13.03. Thus, the manuscript is intended as an 
accurate report of the observed reality. The words are used as 
recording tools in these texts, which attempt to create a faithful 
copy of the reality. Like the narrator of a realistic novel, the 
researcher organizes the discursive elements according to criteria 
that are external to him: the chronological order. The impression 
of a lack of introspection, selection and hierarchy according to 
personal criteria is strengthened by the precision and 
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rigorousness of the temporal parameters. This structure supports 
Paul Atkinson’s observation, according to which field notes do 
not preserve the memorable but the communicable, that is 
whatever can be placed in a coherent descriptive/narrative 
pattern (Atkinson, 1992: 18). The analyzed texts contain mainly 
third-person verbs, in the indicative or conjunctive moods: “He 
[the priest] is sittng down [...]” CAFS 7388; “The funeral 
setvice is over. The girl is lamenting |...]. The trumpeters are 
preparing to blow their trumpets. [...] In the yard, the women go 
on lamenting the deceased’? CAFS 7407. Credibility is created by 
the illusion of simultaneity between the reading of the text and 
the unfolding of what the researcher observes in the field. Thus, 
the reader thinks he/she “sees with his/her own eyes.” The 
rhetoric adopted gives the impression of a concurrence between 
sight and naming, so much so that it creates the illusion that the 
“pure” perception of the moment is not altered by the passing of 
time. An interpretation of the reality observed is constantly 
avoided. However, according to the principles of the 
postmodern paradigm, description means implicitly znterpretation. 


Any description is situated in relation with a history, a memory and a 
patrimony, and is constructed through a particular imagination. In a word, 
description is an activity of interpretation (or translation) of certain 
significances that are mediated and promoted by a researcher (to whom, 
from now on, we shall refer as the “author’’) and destined to a reader (who 
is an actor of, at least, an agent in equal measure with those whom the 
ethnographic text is about) (Laplantine, 2000: 142). 


The first two authors’? in particular use the impersonal 
reflexive pronoun “se” quite frequently, the action 
corresponding to verbs that have an undetermined subject. What 
is important is what is done, not who does it; thus, the researchers 
attempt to shape an iconic image of the funeral rather than a 


15 The authors of the field notes CAFS 7388 and CAFS 7407. 
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particular image of the ritual. The third researcher’ constructs 
sentences with a personal subject (the dead woman’s daughter, 
the relatives, the neighbors, men, women, etc.), the impersonal 
“se” being less frequently used. 

In all the selected field notes, the ethnographers’ language 
interferes with the language of the informants. The first two 
authors adopt terms from the local vernacular, without 
graphically marking it. Neologisms and regionalisms become 
part of the same utterance structures.” 

The field notes written by the third researcher'® give forth a 
multitude of voices, the author differentiating graphically his 
own discourse from that of the informants. He highlights the 
local terms through quotation marks: “comandare,”” 
“palinca,”” “salas,””! etc, adhering to the transcription mode 
constantly recommended by ethnographical textbooks. 


Whatever the level of concreteness of field notes, however, it is essential 
that direct quotations are clearly distinguished from summaries in the 
reseatcher’s words [...]. When we refer back to the notes there should be 
no ambiguity concerning the ’voices’ that are represented there. One 
should not have to puzzle over "Is that what they themselves said?’ The 
obsetver’s own descriptive glosses should be kept clearly distinct 
(Hammersley, Atkinson, 2007: 147). 


Taking into account that the field research is done “at home,” 
in the researcher’s own culture rather than in a foreign one, it 


16 The author of the field notes CAFS 9997, CAFS 10000 and CAFS 
10003. 

'7 Here are several examples of neological terms: separd, s-a propus, din 
ratiuni practice, nu a fost acceptat (separate, it was proposed, for practical reasons, it 
was not accepted), which are admixed with regionalisms: staf [local word 
for wagon], chischineu [local word for headscarf], salas [local word for coffin]. 
The examples are taken from field note CAFS 7407. 

18 Field notes CAFS 9997, CAFS 10000 and CAFS 10003. 

1 Ritual dinner after a funeral. 

0 Plum brandy. 

21 Coffin. 
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goes without saying that he/she will be able to identify the terms 
as pertaining either to the standard literary language or to the 
regional vernacular and to understand correctly their meanings. 
The lack of quotation marks is not an insurmountable problem 
in this case. 

At many times, the documents support the verbal language 
with visual graphics (the texts are accompanied by drawings) and 
auditory references (the field notes suggest: “see the tape’’). The 
researchers ate aware that writing is not a perfect tool for 
fieldwork. They try to find alternative ways of contextualizing 
and clarifying their report. 


4.3. Conclusions 


Our approach has proposed an analysis of the field notes 
found in the Cluj Archive of the Folklore Society. We have 
adopted the perspective of reflexive anthropology and started 
from the idea that a new treading may generate new 
significances. We have followed three essential moments in 
constructing meaning: the relation between the ethnographer 
and his/her relevant readings, the relation between the 
researcher and the field of research, and, finally, the interaction 
between the ethnographic texts and the contemporary readet’s 
perspective.” 

Our study has revealed the implications of the field 
textualization process and of ethnographic writing. We have been 
interested in the modalities through which the researchers 
elaborated the field notes, respecting certain writing methods 


22 “Our sense of ‘the field’ resides in what may be written and what 
may be read. There is, therefore, a triple constitution of the field. First, it 
is constructed through the ethnographer’s gaze. Secondly, it is 
reconstituted through his or her ability to construct a text-of-the-field. 
Thirdly, it is reconstructed and recontextualized through the readet’s 
work of interpretation and contextualization” (Atkinson, 1992: 9). 
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and conventions. The archived field notes’ analysis has 
emphasized that the text is a construct that uses rhetorical 
techniques and creates an interpretation of the observed facts. 


It has been pointed out that the “standard” style and format does not 
literally report the process of discovery, but imposes a reconstructed 
logic. [...| Moreover, the scientific paper does not simply report: it 
persuades. Ethnography and history may appear to be “rhetorical” in 
contrast to the more self-evidently “quantitative” or “scientific” among 
the human sciences. While their conventions differ, however, the 
quantitative, mathematically oriented disciplines of economics and the 
experimentally oriented discipline of psychology are equally dependent 
on rhetorical tropes and textual formulae (Atkinson, 1994: 43). 


The ethnographic text is written with the support of verbal 
language, which shapes the identity of the researcher. It is also 
relevant for the methodology and the rhetoric to which he/she 
subscribes. Therefore, any text is decisively influenced by the 
author’s readings (the pre-text). In this respect, Paul Atkinson 
proposes a distinction between /istoire and discours in 
ethnology.” The former is a presentation without any 
intervention on the narrator’s part, whereas the latter refers to a 
presentation of events doubled by an interpretive approach. 
Although a clear and definite separation between the two text 
types cannot be made, they may constitute different modalities 
of textual representation. 


The distinction draws attention to contrasting approaches to narration, 
or point of view. There are thus two polar types of language used: 
sentences which contain references to the situation of enunciation and 
the subjectivity of the speaker and those that do not. The contrast is not 
identical to the separation of the voices in the ethnographic text, but is 
closely related (Atkinson, 1994: 98). 


3 The concepts histoire and discours, taken over from the theories of 
Emile Benveniste (Probleémes de linguistique générale, Paris, 1969) and 
Tzvetan Todorov (Poétique de la prose, Paris, 1971), are applied by Paul 
Atkinson in the context of ethnographic writing. 
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The dissociation Aistoire—discours concisely shapes the features 
of the two patadigms that underlie ethnographic research: 
realistic and modern. The texts analyzed in this study are based 
on the principles of realistic ethnography, which envisaged a 
histoire type of text, an impersonal, comprehensive, credible and 
objective account. Although, in general, they respect these 
ideas, the field notes contain, as we have noticed, discours type 
elements: subjective insertions, commentaries and 
interpretations of the observed facts, as the signs of a paradigm 
change. 

Over the past few decades, under the impact of cultural 
anthropology, the central goals of realistic ethnography, such as 
the researcher's olyectivity and the authenticity of cultural facts, have 
started to disperse. Subjectivity and relativism, assumed by 
postmodern anthropology, are constantly under debate. 

Applying the concepts suggested by Paul Atkinson 
(Atkinson, 1994), we are of the opinion that the field notes 
analyzed in this study can be read as textual constructions of reality, 
produced within the frameworks of the ethnographic imagination, 
specific to the epoch/moment of their writing. 
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Field note CAFS 10000_06-09 


Maria Candale 


5. Ethnological Questionnaires and National 
Identity Construction 


he present study proposes a reflexive reading of the field 
notes elaborated with the support of gwestionnaires. My 
approach aims at exploring # and im what way these research 
tools may shape the field “data.” 
The starting point is the idea that all the data in 
ethnographic documents are textual productions: 


An ethnographic description is never a mere exercise of transcription or 
“decoding,” but and activity of construction and translation, during 
which the researcher produces rather than reproduces (Laplantine, 2000: 
68). 


I will focus on two key elements involved in processing field 
information: 

1. The manner ethnographic data are verbally constructed 
through a particular research instrument, in this case, 
through the dialogue generated by questionnaires, which were 
introduced in the interwar period; 

2. The textualization’ of a field note that is about to be 
archived. 

The fieldwork is in close relationship with the research 
premises and the archiving manner of each period (the collection 
and systematization of ethnological information). The archived 
manuscripts are not an exact reproduction of oral interactions 
in written form. 


1 The transformation of oral discourse into text. 
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Transcribing a conversation does not entail a passive detection of sign 
equivalences but a decisive stage in the “construction” of facts, or a 
complex and authentic translation, i.e. a genuine interpretative moment 
(Sikimié, 2006: 179). 


5.1. The Questionnaire for Funeral Rites 


The ethnological questionnaire — a research tool used both 
in indirect research (by correspondents) and in direct fieldwork 
(by ethnologists) — represents a prototypal framework in socio- 
cultural research; its questions may provide the structure of the 
researcher’s dialogue with the informants. 


Elaborated after a thorough and meticulous documentation, any 
questionnaire synthesizes the information obtained, making some sort of 
“sketch” of the element of civilization/culture under investigation, or, to 
borrow a term from linguistics, offering its “invariant,” its ideal state 
(Stiuca, 2007: 52). 


In the documents from the Cluj Archive of the Folklore 
Society regarding funeral rites, a relationship may be detected 
between the research methods and the manner of fieldwork 
textualization. The narrative textualization pattern prevails in 
documents that indicate observation as their research method, 
while the dialogical pattern is specific to field notes that use the 
questionnaire as a teseatch tool. 

For my analysis, I have selected two field notes constructed 
on a dialogical pattern, namely the field notes in CAFS 7391 
and CAFS 7398. The selection is based on similar metadata in 
the case of both field notes: the research method (the 
questionnaire), the textualized topic (the funeral rites); the 
reseatcher, who is the author of the field notes; the dates of the 
fieldwork (CAFS 7391: 2 July 1975 and CAFS 7398: 1 July 
1975) and the localities from the same area, in the Oas region 
(Moiseni and Certeze villages). 
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Another reason for this selection is the similarity between 
the questions in the field notes selected from the Cluj Archive, 
which were elaborated during the communist period, and the 
questions in the questionnaire designed by Constantin Brailotu 
and Henri H. Stahl (members of the Bucharest Sociological 
School’), during the interwar period. The communist regime 
caused a break with the interwar tradition, imposing Marxism- 
Leninism and excluding any other scientific approaches 
(prohibiting, for instance, the use of interwar studies in the 
social domains). 

The ethnographic documents that resulted from the 
“discussions” (“convorbiti”’) in the Oas region (Briiloiu, 1937) 
show that this fieldwork took place in the villages of Moiseni, 
Certeze and Negresti. 41 years later, the members of the Cluj 
Folklore Society used the same questionnaire in Moiseni and 
Certeze. The field notes from the Cluj Archive were elaborated 
with the help of a questionnaire that was similar to the one 
conceived by the two Sociological School members 
(Constantin Brailoiu and Henri H. Stahl), and was administered 
in the same villages; all this reveals that methodologically, Cluj 
research in the 1970s was quite close to the Bucharest School 
of Sociology. Like their interwar colleagues, the ethnologists 
from Cluj valorized the authenticity of ethnographic 
documents in the seventh decade of the twentieth century. 
They intended to transpose the researched items objectively 


° The Sociological School, founded by Dimitrie Gusti, was the 


institutional structure of a sociological research system based on the 
monographic method, requiring a simultaneous, multidisciplinary 
approach to the subject, and using teams of specialists from various 
domains. During the interwar period, the monographic, ethnological and 
sociologic fieldwork of the Romanian villages was initiated through 
research conducted by multidisciplinary teams. 

3 The term was used by Constantin Brailoiu in Bocete din Oas, in Grai si 
suflet. Revista “Institutului de filologie si folklor”, VII, Bucharest, Atelierele 
SOCEC & Co, S. A., 1937. 
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into ethnographic documents. Field notes placed researchers in 
a neutral discursive position. 


Scientific objectivity, i.e. the faithful illustration of reality as it is, is not 
obtained through a sheer act of will; scientific observation must also 
investigate its own sources of distortion, it must try to eliminate all 
prejudice related to time, place, or its scientific background, so that it can 
present the facts without any additions. Without this incessant control, 
we risk compromising the results completely (Gusti*, 1999: 48). 


Similarly, the use of the same research tool reveals an 
underlying goal of research, ie. undertaking a diachronic 
analysis of regional socio-cultural data. What remains to be 
seen are the results of this diachronic research over a span of 
more than 40 years (1934-1975). By investigating these 
documents, I intend to see if similar research tools and 
methods determine (or not) similar textual constructions and to 
determine to what extent a reflexive reading of certain 
ethnographic documents may offer clues regarding the relation 
between methodology and field note transcription. 


5.2. Textual Constructions and Deconstructions 


The first filter in shaping socio-cultural facts is the research 
method, which determines the particular pattern to be used in 
transcribing field research. Relying on a question-answer 
structure, the questionnaire imposes a dialogical pattern. 

The field notes I have selected from the archive reveal 
that the researcher adopts an external, uninfluenced, neutral 
position, in full adherence to the methodological principles 
of the Bucharest Sociological School: ”The researcher’s 


+ The founder and foremost representative of the Sociological School 
in Bucharest. 
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concern in the field should be that of not making his 
presence felt” (Stahl, [1934] 2001: 9). 

The researcher uses exclusively the third person in the 
questions from the field notes (formulas of direct address are 
not included). In addition, there are no clues about the 
reseatchet’s identity, except for his/her name; moreover, no 
questions that might have been addressed to him/her have 
been textualized in the field notes. The field notes seem to 
offer the accurately transcribed content of a dialogue directed 
by a supra-personal authority: the objective, detached and self- 
possessed researcher, whose presence is invisible. 

Nonetheless, the tesearcher has a decisive tole in 
discurstvizing the customs observed, through the questions that 
are asked (their content, their manner of address) and the way 
the discussion is channeled. The very presence of the 
researcher in the field, with a particular methodological 
viewpoint, determines the manner of constructing the 
ethnographic “data.” 


In principle, the valuable decision is more problematic when seen closer: 
they speak only if we ask them, according to what and how we ask, or 
simply because of our presence among them; they respond in one way or 
another. Their “voice” is just part of a dialogue we conduct and, 
thereafter, represent in the anthropological discourse we address to an 
audience that e construct. An ethnographer cannot observe them as they 
ate, but only as “ey exist in interaction with him/her (Mihailescu, 2007: 
77). 


The researcher has a certain representation of the funeral 
rites, a fact revealed by the questions that are asked, especially 
questions using verbs (CAFS 7391: “Do they stop before they 
reach the graveyard?”’; “Is earth thrown over the coffin?’; “Are 
alms given at the graveyard?” etc.), an image used to shape and 
channel the informant’s discourse. Thus, the dialogue about the 
funeral rituals is constructed at the crosstoads between what 
the researcher asks and what the informant answers. 
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A comparison of the questions in the CAFS documents 
with the questions in the interviews transcribed by Constantin 
Brailotu and Henri H. Stahl in the same villages in the 1930s 
shows that many are similar, at least in terms of their content, if 
not also as concerns the manner they are formulated. Although 
the CAFS questionnaires were used as aides mémoire (as revealed 
by the differences in word order, formulation and number), the 
similar aspects highlighted by the questions and the similar 
organizational structure of the dialogical discourse indicate that 
they were closely connected with the research tools used by the 
specialists of the interwar period. I shall illustrate this with 
questions from the Cluj Archive (CAFS 7391) and with 
questions from Constantin Brailotu and Henri H. Stahl’s 
research, both focusing on Moiseni. The first example is based 
on fieldwork done in 1975 and the second in 1934: 


Which are the death signs?/ What signs predict death?; 

What is done to ease death?/ What is done to ease death?; 

Who comes to the dead person’s house?/ Do people visit the dead 
petsonp; 

Are there good days or bad days for dying?/ Are there better or worse 
days for dying?; 

Who takes the dead person out of the house?/ Who picks the dead 
petsonp; 

Where is the dead person placed?/ What room is the dead person placed 
in? etc. (Brailoiu, 1937: 67-68). 


The 1934 field notes in Certeze have questions and answers 
referring only to wailing; the questions can be also found, 
under different formulations, in the 1975 field note from the 
same village, Certeze: 


Who wails?; What makes a dirge beautiful?; When does one wail? (CAFS 
7398); 

Does one wail at night?; Does one wail for a dying person?; Does one 
wail at the crack of dawn? Does one wail in the yard?; Does one wail on 
the way to the cemetery? (Brailoiu, 1937: 67-68). 
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I have selected answers to one question, from the edited 
texts (Brailoiu, 1937), as well as from the manuscripts (CAFS 
7391; CAFS 7398), to see how these answers are structured if 
the same research tool is used, in the same villages, but at a 
distance of several decades. The textualized answers regarding 
death omens ate the following: 


I. Moiseni, 22. 5. 345 

The owl hoots close to the house, the bird of death. Near the house, in 
the trees. 

Every creature sings, the hen, anyhow, it crows like the rooster. Dishes 
get broken in the house. 

The dog howls. 


II. Moiseni, 2. 07. 1975° 

If I see a man who is ill, I will surely know he is dying by his breath. He 
breathes through his bones. I can see it in his eyes because he has a blank 
state. 

My mother was ill and I went to my mother. “Grigo died” — my mother 
said. “Never mind,” she says, “Pll catch up with him.” When she 
finished saying this, her entire face was distorted. I knew she would die. 
Long ago, they used to say this: I saw a star with a tail. The elders used to 
say something would happen. The year the war started, the sun got dark. 
The elders said that wasn’t good, it could only mean evil. 

There was an old lady and she used to call us, all the children. That old 
lady said: “Look, children, up there, the werewolf is eating the sun.” And 
then it was dark for almost two hours. 

The old lady had a bowl with water and she kept half of it in the shadow 
of the house. In the shadowy part I saw a hand that tried to hide from 
the sun. It was a black hand and the sun lingered like a cross. 

“Tf the dog howls, there will be a sudden death.” 

“The owl comes and hoots so dreadfully, God forbid! It flies around the 
house. Only during the night.” 

“Something falls from above — the man gets ill and dies. Icons and bowls 
happen to fall.” 


5 Informant: Maricuta Ciocan, Titlie Pop, Pr.[iest] Berinde; 
Researchers: Constantin Brailoiu, H. H. Stahl (Brailoiu, 1937: 59). 

6 Informant: Mois Ana a lui Gligoru lui Ciuban, 73 years old, 
education: one grade, Ulita Mare, no. 78; Researcher: D. Toderas, CAFS 
7398. 
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III. Certeze, 1. 07. 1975’ 

Bowls, icons fall — signs of death. [Has it ever happened?] — Yes, and so 
many times! Another one dies and nobody knows, they simply find him 
dead. 

IV. Negresti®, 20. 05. 1934° 

When dogs howl or ate restless, then. Or when a bowl creaks. You can 
hear the death bird, you’re inside the house and you can hear it crying. It 
has very long cry. When a baby died here, a frog kept calling from under 
a chest drawer — and when the baby died, it stopped calling. That was an 
omen. 


Observations 

1. The answers are partially the same in all four cases, the 
mentioned death signs are: dogs howling, icons and bowls 
falling from the walls, owls hooting. The ethnographic texts — 
results of research undertaken in different places and at 
different moments, with different informants, but with the 
same research tool and, especially, by respecting the principles 
of field experience textualization — are similar. 

2. In the CAFS field notes, there are two ways of 
textualizing answers. On the one hand, there are full, internally 
coherent sentences (whose comprehension does not depend 
on the questions); they contain more than an answer to those 
questions. These field notes transcribe faithfully the informant’s 
discourse. On the other hand, there are short sequences, 
phonetically transcribed, too, but they seem to be selected 
extracts from the speaker’s discourse, selections of what the 


7 Informant: Sas Maria, 62 years old, no education; Strada Principala, 
no. 25; Reasearcher: D. Toderas, CAFS 7398. The researcher’s questions 
are graphically marked by being placed in square brackets. 

8 From the interviews conducted by C. Brailoiu in Certeze village, 
only the questions and answers about wailing were transcribed and 
published. Consequently, I used a conversation extract from the 
neighboring village, Negresti, to emphasize the similarity of the answers 
to the first questionnaire question transcribed by the researcher. 

° Informant: Irinca Sas, Iuliana Lobont; Researchers: Constantin 
Brailoiu, Henri H. Stahl (Brailoiu, 1937: 69). 
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researcher considers to be significant. Their content coincides 
with answers received by Constantin Brailotu four decades 
before. It is obvious that the field data have been filtered, since 
the only answers transcribed in the field notes are those that 
confirm the researcher’s horizon of expectations. Fieldwork 
textualization is done according to writing models that the 
reseatcher is accustomed with. The model here is that of 
realistic ethnology, characteristic of the interwar period in 
Romania, for which field research meant she collection of significant 
information, which was deemed to be of importance for the 
construction of national identity. 

3. In document CAFS 7391, the sequence corresponding to 
the answer is developed with subjective insertions from the 
woman’s memories. The informant brings the discussion to a 
personal level. There are not many answers of this type in the 
field notes from the Cluj Archive, but there are obviously more 
than in the interwar field notes. The woman’s memories are 
closely interconnected and do not necessarily represent an 
answer to the question. The woman recounts about the 
moment of her mother’s death, remembering her face. She 
speaks about other signs that may predict misfortunes: the star 
with a tail and “the darkness of the sun.”'” The eclipse, an 
event that took place during the informant’s childhood, is 
considered to be an ill omen that foretold the beginning of the 
wat. Then she mentions an explanation of this phenomenon 
given by an of woman: a werewolf has eaten the sun. In the 
same sequence, talking about the same o/d woman, the informant 
concisely presents a magical ritual, a discursive image in 
fantastic terms, which she recalls from her childhood: “The old 
lady had a bowl with water and she kept half of it in the 
shadow of the house. In the shadowy part I saw a hand that 
tried to hide from the sun. It was a black hand and the sun 
lingered like a cross.” Thus, the unfolding of the answer and 


10’'The context reveals it is a sun eclipse. 
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the construction of a discourse that tackles aspects of her 
personal life (triggered by the researcher’s question) amount to 
significant differences compared to the 1934 field notes. It is 
these differences, along with the mentioning of several data 
about the informant (name, nickname, age, education, address), 
that betray an opening towards the principles of modern 
methodology. 

4. Systematically, the field notes avoid using the first person 
and illustrating general situations with concrete examples. This 
is more obvious in the texts of 1930s than in those of the 
1970s. Thus, the synthetic character of the information 
required and the information provided is revealed through the 
question-answer rapport and through the selection of the 
material to be transcribed in the ethnographic document. 

These observations also hold true for the fragments in the 
1934 and 1975 field notes from Certeze, where the same 
aspects regarding wailing are highlighted: the mourners who 
wail and the wailing moments within the funeral context. 

The questionnaire questions about funeral rites can be 
grouped into several thematic categories: death and the 
preparation of a dead person, the wake, the actual funeral and 
the conveyance of the dead person to the cemetery, wailing, 
methods of protection against death, almsgiving, the funerals of 
unmartied people, etc. The researcher asks questions following 
the chronological order of the facts (CAFS 7391: “Which are 
the death signs?”’; “What is done to make death easier?”’; “Who 
visits the dead personp; “What is put in the coffin near the dead 
person?”’; “What do they bring?”’; “How is the dead person 
prepared?; What is prepared for him?; Where is the dead 
person placed? Who takes the dead person out of the house?”’; 
“Is something special done when the dead person is taken out 
of the house?”’; “Where exactly is the body placed outside?” 
etc.). Thus, the researcher appears to expect a fw// and well- 
structured discutsive construction from the informant, a verbal 
reconstruction, in effect, of the funeral rites. Given the 
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generalizing manner of formulating the questions, the answers 
are not about a particular funeral or a funeral confined to a 
peculiar period of time, but about funerals 7 general, as they are 
generically prescribed for the members of a community in the 
area that has been chosen for research. The synthetic character 
of the information requested and taken down fosters a rapid, 
clear and objective construction of the collective identity in that 
area. 

The way the ethnologist asks a question determines the 
answer that will be provided. Firstly, most questions have a 
high degree of generalization through the use of the reflexive 
impersonal pronoun “se” (in English, an equivalent would be 
the passive voice), third-person pronouns and the sentences 
with an undetermined subject; their answers will obviously be 
constructed following the same patterns (CAFS 7398: [What is 
done after the person dies?] After the dead person dies [sic], 
alms are given. They are not gwen in the same house where the 
dead person lies. [To whom are they given?| They are given to the 
priest, to the deacons, for the procession flag, for the candle 
holders (4), to the four persons that take the dead person out 
of the house (alms, not ring-shaped cakes), a ring-shaped cake 
and a towel to each grave digger [What kind of towel?] Long 
ago, they used towels like the ones that decorated the houses. 
Nowadays they buy them. [Do they buy bowls, too?| Bowls bought 
for the priest — one for the priest, one for the deacon and one 
for each of the carriers). The researcher requests information 
that is general, depersonalized and uses impersonal 
formulations in most of the cases; the informant answers using 
the same types of structure; the answers contain parts of the 
questions, which suggests that the insider’s discourse is shaped 
by the researcher’s questions. 

Secondly, most of the questions are closed, focusing on a 
particular aspect, and the expected answers are short and 
concise. Very few questions are open. Thus, the informant has 
little freedom in developing the topic; the researcher’s authority 
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derives from the power of asking the questions, coordinating, 
focusing and limiting the informant’s discourse. These are all 
methodological prerequisites characteristic of the Sociological 
School in Bucharest. 


Questionnaires are made only to always bear in mind an inventory of the 
issues that you ought to approach. [...] A conversation that flows 
naturally is not an uncontrolled conversation; informants should not be 
allowed to talk freely about whatever they want, but should focus their 
speech on the problems in which you are interested, too (Stahl, [1934] 
2001: 12). 


Still, the field notes from the Cluj Archive reveal that a 
higher degree of freedom is given to the informant compared 
with the interwar field notes. 


5.3. Why a Synthetic Image of the Ritual? 


What is the research goal when using a questionnaire? 

Such a reseatch tool, which determines the constructions of 
field “data” with a synthetic and generalizing character, may 
help to systematize and synthesize ethnological information 
collected in the Romanian space. This was part of a more 
general project undertaken by the Bucharest Sociological 
School, with a view to constructing a national identity profile. 
After the Great Union of 1918,"' political ideals permeated the 
theoretical discourses of specialists working in the domain of 
ethnology. The discourse they developed was characteristic of 
national ethnology. 


The establishment of a national culture requires a vivid and permanent 
contact with life units preserved in their ethnic forms, such as our 
villages (Gusti, 1999: 63). 


11 The Union of the Romanian Principalities into a single 
administrative and territorial unit, Romania. 
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By joining and comparing this isolated monographic material, the 
product of long and detailed research and of persistent and serious 
analyses, “rue general characters and a great synthesis, the Scaence of the Nation will 
be obtained (Ibidem. 66). 

It is time to start the thorough work of knowing the country. Knowing 
the country is the best way of serving it. The science of the nation is the 
science of the country. We need an encyclopedia of the villages and 
towns. (Ibidenr. 68). 


Since fieldwork results ought to be representative for a 
certain community, the field “data” must be synthesized when 
they are collected. What is at stake is the norm rather than the 
practice, the collective rather than the individual level. Taking 
into account the lesser degree of variability in the case of field 
information collected through questionnaires, what emerges is 
the possibility of constructing a synthetic identity image for an 
entire ethnographic area. The systematization of the collected 
information aims to shape an identity profile corresponding to 
the inhabitants of a village, of a region, of a country and, last 
but not least, the shaping of a nation’s symbolic identity. 


Only after a certain number of monographs have been written about 
villages and towns (places chosen from a// of the country’s significant regions), 
will we be able to pinpoint — based on large-scale comparisons and the 
definition of typical and general features — a global characteristic of the 
Romanian nation (Gusti, 1999: 66). 


How ate the country’s significant regions chosen? Why is space, 
rather than time, a defining coordinate for the contextualization 
of rituals? 

The methodology on which the research is based, with tools 
elaborated according to its ideological and epistemological 
principles, determines the construction of certain characteristics 
of an ethnic identity profile. This is zifary in relation with the 
spatial coordinate and continuous in relation with the temporal 
cootdinate. As for the first characteristic, I believe the 
researchers of the 1930s use a similar methodology, at least at 
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the level of their research tools; even if the ethnographic 
documents produced in the 1930s and the 1970s come from 
different areas and periods, they involve the same textual 
constructions. Using the present tense in all the questionnaire 
questions (as well as downplaying the temporal dynamics of the 
customs investigated) is connected to the construction of an 
identity image of the Romanians that is variable in time and 
continuous in history. 


C’est cette double construction, politique et discursive, @une paysannerie 
nationale qui fut la tache politique et cognitive centrale de Pethnologie 
nationale, voire de ’ethnographie et de la folkloristique qui voient le jour 
dans la deuxiéme partie du XIXeé™ siécle. Le discours ethnologique fait 
ainsi du paysan V’héritier de croyances et pratiques trés eloignées dans le 
temps et le porteur d’une culture orale aussi unitaire que possible a 
travers espace — ce qui explique aussi pourquoi les deux disciplines 
tutélaires furent Phistoire et la philologie. Ensemble, les coordonnées 
temporelles et spatiales engendrent une culture spécifique, qui distingue 
le peuple roumain de toute autre population du mélange ethnique des 
grands empires. Cette culture du paysan est aussi une culture populaire, Cest- 
a-dire représentative du peuple tout entier, qui devient ainsi, d’une 
maniére déclarative identitaire, un pempke-paysan (Mihailescu, 2008: 221). 


The ethnologists’ major stake at the time of constructing the 
“small nations”? of South-Eastern Europe was that of finding 
arguments for the continuity, unity and specificity of these 
nations; hence, the efforts made by the Romanian ethnologists, 
in the service of this ideal, towards shaping a unitary and 
generic image of the peasant, who is seen as the representative 
of the entire people: 


En tant que “science nationale”, son enjeu était de constituer une sorte 
illustration et défense du Peuple, en chetchant des arguments pour sa 
continuité, son unite et sa spécifcité. Avec ces taches en vue, elle s’est donc 
mise a transformer les populations rurales, qui couvraient lessentiel de 


127 use Vintila Mihailescu’s term from the article cited below. 
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Vespace national, en paysannerie, tout en limaginant comme sujet 
unitaire et central de la nation. (Mihailescu, 2008: 220-221). 


The field notes selected for analysis from the Cluj Archive 
reveal, on the one hand, that the interwar research model was 
also used during the 1970s and, implicitly, that the national 
ideology organized the research principles. On the other hand, 
the field notes emphasize a more flexible approach to this 
model. The researcher, albeit a student back in 1975, faithfully 
abided by this model, but at the same time, the field notes show 
that she textualized the information according to less restrictive 
criteria. The questions of the field notes were more oriented 
towards the conversational context; some of their formulations 
offered a higher discursive freedom to the informant. 

The questionnaire designed by the researchers of the first 
half of the twentieth century focused on “data collection” for 
systematizing information, for arriving at a complete and unitary 
ethnic image supported by the documents. At the same time, 
the initiative of constructing certain archival funds that would 
include ethnographic documents, “data” collected with the 
support of these methodological tools, was closely connected 
to this interwar research orientation. Not by chance, the first 
large Folklore Archives in Romania’ were founded during that 
period. Questionnaires were adequate research tools for the 
purposes of national ethnology and for the construction of an 
identity profile of the Romanian people. 

Through this analytical approach, I have attempted to point 
out that the field notes in the Archival fund should also be read 
in terms of the methodological tool they used, since these field 
notes represent, to a certain extent, constructions of an 
epistemological, methodological, disciplinary and even 
ideological profile. 


13'The Folklore Archive of the Society of Romanians Composers 
(Bucharest — 1928); the Folklore Archive of the Romanian Academy 
(Cluj-Napoca — 1930). 
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Liviu Pop 


6.On the Digital Version 
of the Folklore Society Archive 


6.1. The Archival Fund and the Digitization Project 


he project Reperspectivarea documentului etnofolcloric. Configurarea 

identitatii culturale in dinamica sa (New Perspectives on Ethno- 

Folkloric Documents. The Configuration of Cultural Identity in Its 
Dynamics) within which the present study has been elaborated is 
one of the most ambitious Romanian projects for the 
valorization of an archival fund within the domain of the socio- 
humanistic sciences.’ The project is part of a growing trend of 
adapting the content stored on older media (paper, photos, 
tapes, film, etc.) to the new media (digital files) and is most 
welcome, the moment being quite favorable from several points 
of view. If several years ago, transfer onto digital media was 
costly, of a lower quality and generally meant breaking new 
ground, today the management of digital documents, digitizing 
standards and digital archiving are undergoing tremendous 
development, as we can observe from the analysis of valuable 
European projects such as CASPAR,’ Planets,’ PrestoPrime* ot 
Europeana’. As equipment is becoming cheaper, the costs 


! Babes Bolyai University, at which this project was carried on, 
emphasizes its scientific quality by publicly promoting it on the web page 
dedicated to the research themes of large interest: Eleonora Sava, 
Cercetarea etnologica in — contextul globalizarii, http://www.ubbcluj.ro 
/to/prtofil/cercetare/cercetare_3.html 

? http://www.caspatpreserves.cu 

3 http://www.planets-project.eu 

4 http://prestoprime.eu 

5 http://europeana.eu 
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involved in the digitization process are becoming lower, the well- 
known Moore’s Law being applied not only to processors but 
also to the other components required for digital equipments.° 
Thus, solutions for digital archive management are becoming 
mote flexible and good practices are more widely spread. The 
main goals of the project: 


the conservation of the original documents (by digitization), increased 
accessibility to the folkloric and ethnological material (by implementing a 
digital archive system), the conceptual redesign of the corpus of documents 
(by classifying the archival material using new items and metadata fields) 
and a conceptual redesign of the preserved data (Sava, Pop, 2010: 372) 


are most welcome and also achievable in today’s context. 

The project was complex, involving a team of 6 researchers 
who worked for 3 years (2009-2011) and consisted in evaluating 
the archive, reorganizing it using updated criteria, fieldwork, 
publishing the research results, participating in conferences and 
national and international workshops, scanning documents and 
uploading catalogue data in the digital archive. This text, 
however, is mainly a description of this digitization effort, its 
results and the future possibilities of valorizing the results 
obtained. More than 12,000 field notes (archived since 1958) are 
the result of the students’ research from the Students’ Folklore 
Scientific Society, the Faculty of Letters, Babes-Bolyai University, 
coordinated by professors specialized in ethnological sciences. 

The archive is divided into two funds: the A Fund, containing 
field notes written by the students under the direct supervision 
of their professors, and the B Fund, with field notes written only 
by the students. The documentary data come from all the parts 
of Romania, especially from Transylvania, presenting rural 
traditional customs and texts. Even though it is a relatively small 
archive, the transfer of the material onto digital media allows for 
scientific analyses and research if their context is clearly 
delineated. The comprehensive character of the archive’s transfer 


6 Moore, 1965: 115. 
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onto digital media is a serious advantage; few other Romanian 
archives are fully digitized at present. 


6.2. The Selection of the Digital Archiving System 


During the project’s first year, there was a suggestion that a 
database should be created from scratch, personalized and 
conceived in such a manner as to satisfy all the implementation 
necessities of the digital archive. Unfortunately, we did not reach 
this goal and the second year brought a change in our strategy. 
After looking for and testing various systems of general 
document management,’ we found a solution for our work, ie. 
the selection and implementation of a standard system that 
would lend itself to being adapted to the archive’s needs. There 
were a few general initial priorities regarding the system of digital 
archiving, to which other, more detailed, objectives were added 
later. The general priorities included creating a digital archive that 
would allow the reproduction of the classical structure of the 
physical archive and the implementation, in parallel, of a revised 
structure that would make the best of the archive according to 
the new criteria. These two methods of arranging the archive had 
to be complementary rather than antagonistic. Fortunately, the 
digital medium was perfect for these approaches, the digital 
archives offering different options of document handling. Along 
the way, other requirements appeared, like making the digital 
atchive compatible with other similar archives, implementing a 
standard catalogue data (the Dublin model of catalogue data® 
being considered vital for linking it to other databases), 
implementing databases with an open source and using mature 


i Document management system ot DMS - 


http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Document_management_system/ 


8 http://dublincore.org/ 
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and free standards, preserving the documents for a long time, 
public accessibility, etc. 

From a technological point of view, there were clear criteria 
for choosing the system. Firstly, the digital archiving system had 
to be inexpensive, since the budget did not include special 
provisions for it; it had to be easy to modify and adapted to the 
needs of the archive, to have an intuitive interface without being 
too technical, to allow its implementation on a local server, to 
have an open and modifiable source so as to permit any future 
adjustment of the archive, and to offer the option of exporting 
the archive’s structure into an open, mature, standard language 
(XML). Of all the solutions we found, the following systems of 
document management were tested: A/fresco Community Edition,’ 
Nuxeo’ and M-Fiks Express.'' Although there were many other 
solutions for digital document management, these were the main 
systems that provided an open source platform, tich 
documentation and — important for the platforms’ future 
evolution — that had a commercial option. There are other 
options with an open source: OpenDocMan,'* DocMGR” ot 
XODA," but the supporting documentation is much poorer, 
the options are fewer, new versions seldom appear and they are 
not so viable as the open ones that belong to commetcial 
platforms. 

After the local installing and testing of the three DMS, the 
hardware that was the easiest to use, the best documented, with 
the fewest errors, but also the one that required the most 
physical resources, was Alfresco. Unlike the other two, it did not 
present errors after installation, it had a rich documentation, it 
was easy to use, even through it did not have complex document 
management possibilities, and it allowed its implementation on 


° http://www.alfresco.com/ 

10 http://www.nuxeo.com/en/ 

1! hetp://www.m-files.com/eng/express_free.asp/ 
2 http://www.opendocman.com/ 

13 http://www.docmet.org/ 

14 http://xoda.org/ 
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multiple platforms (it offered versions for Windows, Mac OSX 
ot Linux). After failing to use the version installed on the server 
of the Faculty of Letters, the only option was to acquire a server 
for this system, the main problem being the insufficient RAM 
memory. There were a few minor problems until we acquired a 
functional version, but in the end, the digital archive of the 
Students’ Folklore Society from the Faculty of Letters was (and 
is) available at the address http://lett.ubbcluj.to:4444/share/. 
For testing and using the archive, the following access data can 
be used: user oaspete, password oaspete. 

Alfresco is a system created for the use of companies with 
multiple departments, with a complex management structure 
where several users participate in drawing up a document, having 
different roles and various decision powers. Many of these 
options are not necessary for our project, but others have helped 
us in reorganizing the archive. One of the system’s possibilities is 
to create categories and sub-categories. Another option is to add 
key words to the documents. We have decided to render the 
classical structure of the catalogue with the help of categories; the 
content-based surfing of the archive was to be made possible 
through key words. Thus, one could surf the archive in two 
distinct ways, by using either key words or categories. We hope 
this document-searching manner will help not only the specialists 
but also those interested in finding out more about the 
Romanian traditional culture. 


6.3. The Process of Scanning and Uploading the Documents in the System 


In parallel with the installation of the digital archive 
management system, the rest of the team started scanning the 
field notes. This was the most important step in creating the 
digital archive, because it took a lot of our time and energy. The 
primary digitization consisted in scanning the field notes in 
uncompressed TIFF format at a resolution of 600 de DPI (dots 
per pixel), this resolution allowing the printing of copies at 
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double dimensions compared to the original, without losing 
quality. The main challenge was to find a designation system of 
the digital field notes that would allow the unmistakable 
identification of the original documents. As the only piece of 
information at this digitization stage was the name of the file 
produced through scanning, each digital file was laid out 
according to the following rule: 

CAFS — acronym that identifies the archive, Arhiva Cerculut 
de Folclor Cluj (the Cluj Archive of the Folklore Society) 

IMG - this is the type of file, an abbreviation for image. In 
the future, one will be able to add text, audio or video files, too, 
and these will have their own abbreviations (TXT for text files, 
AUD for audio files, VID for video files, etc.) 

00000 — the total number of the documents in the archive is 
several tens of thousands; this way, 4 zeros have been added 
before field note 1, for example. The zeros that precede it help 
keeping the field notes in order within the Windows system. 

01-01, 03-12 — because some documents had several pages 
but the same press mark, we needed to find a solution to 
paginate the pages. For documents that had only one page, 01-01 
(page 1 of 1) were added at the end of the name, and for those 
that had several pages, the number of the page and the total 
number of document pages were added. Page 3 of a 12-page 
document was paginated 03-12. If a field note had several pages, 
these were put together later in a PDF file that would relate to 
the original document. 

Once the criteria of field-note designation have been 
established, many confusions and problems in finding references 
from the physical archive to the digital one can be avoided. The 
primary digitization also aims to make a backup copy of the 
physical archive; it is therefore very important to preserve the 
documents’ pressmarks as they exist in the manuscript index. 

The scanning of more than 90 % of the archive has resulted 
in over 16,000 digital files. Once completed, this work may 
contribute to resurrecting the archive, since the digital medium 
allows the usage of brand new tools, which are extremely 
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efficient in exploring the archive. If, for example, at present, the 
only method of finding the field notes is looking them up in the 
5 volumes of the catalogue, where the field note identification 
information appears in the form of a table, the digital archive will 
allow the field note selection according to each table header of 
the catalogue (name of informant or researcher, date of research, 
area, species, etc.) or, even more, according to the field-note 
topics, key words or themes and motifs used in the field notes. 
Thus, the search time is significantly reduced when the digital 
archive is used, compared to the necessary time needed to use 
the physical archive. 

The digital files resulted from scanning need too many 
resources to be made directly available to the public. A field note 
scanned at a resolution of 600 DPI can vary from 20 to 80 
megabytes in size. Some of the field notes have more than one 
page; thus, the resulting files need to be collated into one 
common document. To obtain files that are easy to use online, 
each one has been redimensioned to 80% of its initial size and 
saved in a compressed format, JPEG, compared to the initial 
format, TIFF. Thus, we have obtained a massive reduction, the 
JPEG files having from little less than 1 megabyte up to 2 
megabytes. These intermediary files are transformed into 
PDF/A files, this being the solution for the many pages of 
several documents. The PDF/A is a standard format for keeping 
the documents in digital archives, giving up some options from 
the classical PDF format in favor of better accessibility in the 
long run. Consequently, the documents will be accessible in PDF 
format in the Alfresco digital archive. The original digital files 
resulting from scanning the original documents will be stored on 
at least three different hard disks, in different places, since they 
are the most reliable digital copy of the physical archive; if 
needed, the entire physical archive can be printed at a much 
higher quality, compared to the original. 
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6.4. Possibilities of Digital Archive V alorization 


At the moment, the most important step in valorizing a 
classical archive is its digitization. Transferring its content from 
an analogical onto a digital format is vital for all later valorization 
and analysis processes. The unaltered, high quality, master copy 
can be re-used countless times, without losing any of its quality 
and without endangering it. The digital archive generated by this 
project is only one of the possibilities of using digital archives. As 
digital technologies develop, new ways of valorizing and using its 
content may appear. Fortunately, the management system that 
we have used, Alfresco, enables the export of catalogued data in 
a universally accessible format,'° so that the documents uploaded 
in the archive will preserve the catalogue data associated with 
them for the future. 

It is essential that once the documents have been uploaded in 
the digital archive, the results should be popularized and made 
available to a much larger public. Although the archive has a 
scientific purpose and the archived documents are intended 
mainly for the academic milieu, we expect that in the future 
ordinary users will show a higher interest in it, will want to access 
its unique content using tablets or mobile digital technologies. 
The PDF format is sufficiently mature to be used in the near 
future, even if the paradigm changes we are witnessing may 
appear to radically change the future of the digital technologies. 
Another aspect worth taking into consideration, in the sense of 
its future exploitability, is the archive’s personal characteristic. 
The informants, the participants in the fieldwork are not 
impersonal entities, devoid of social connections or biographies. 
Even if today the online environment is barely permeating the 
rural environment, we expect that the digital native generations 
will have an important rural demographic segment in the future. 
We can envisage future generations getting closer and finding 
again, through this archive, not only the traditional culture but 


15 XML -http://www.w3schools.com/xml/xml_whatis.asp 
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also personal details about their family members’ lives and past. 
The interlocutors, whose names feature in the archived 
documents, were flesh-and-blood people, and these field notes 
may engender emotions in their descendants. 

A different direction in which the archive could be valorized 
is its connection with the local, national and international content 
networks. Locally, we can think about a joint project with 
archive holders, be they public institutions, academic entities, 
members of the civil society or public persons. A direct common 
interest is easy to find with natural partners, like the “Romanian 
Academy, Institute of Folklore Archive” from Cluj-Napoca, 
“Sextil Puscariu’” Institute of Linguistics and Literary History, the 
Transylvanian Ethnographical Museum or the “Kriza Janos” 
Foundation in Cluj. Joining certain documentary materials 
relevant for a particular subject and offering them to the public 
through the digital environment would be beneficial for the 
public presence of these institutions. We also cannot neglect 
partnerships that do not necessarily belong to the domains of 
folklore studies and ethnology, interdisciplinary projects that 
involve young people, artists, historians, screenwriters, directors 
ot anybody else who is interested in culture. The cultural centers 
in Cluj (French, Italian, German, etc.) might be interested in 
punctual collaborations. The University Central Library is the 
depositary of remarkable archival funds and, surely, new contacts 
can be established and valorized in time. Their digitizing 
experience might foster a better use of the digital archive, and 
their archival funds could be complementary to the newly 
digitized ones. Our collaboration with the Cluj County 
Department of the National Archives might be of help for a 
better outlining of the historical context in which the archived 
documents originate. Young artists could be invited to create 
starting from the documents available online. TIFF 
(Transylvania International Film Festival), the most visible and 
important local event, could be involved in a partnership that 
would seriously increase the archive’s visibility. The local 
collaboration possibilities can be very promising and could lead 
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to a better visibility of all those involved. A constant dialogue 
with the local media would be of real help in obtaining and 
emphasizing this more and more needed public visibility. 

At a national level, we can think about collaborating not only 
with departments of the same kind from the other Romanian 
universities (Bucharest, Iasi, Sibiu, Timisioara) or with the 
academic institutes from Iasi and Bucharest, but also with the 
institutions responsible for the preservation of the cultural 
patrimony, like CIMEC (the Institute for Cultural Memory) or 
for the promotion of the Romanian culture, like RCI (the 
Romanian Cultural Institute). Our national presence could be of 
a different kind, too. We could return to doing fieldwork, where 
the original information was collected, in order to present the 
archival documents specific to each locality, in a caravan-like 
project. If one’s personal relationship with the archive might 
unfold in online format in the future, there is nothing that could 
prevent such a relationship from developing even further, by 
taking the archive to its places of origin. The answers provided 
by those who were directly involved in the field inquiries 
conducted in the past could enrich and bring a new dimension to 
the archive. Examples of good practice could be taken from a 
national level, like the Avdhela Project of promoting the 
traditional Macedoromanian culture'® or the Mosu Project, 
initiated by Rucsandra Pop for recuperating the inheritance left 
by the ethnologist Mihai Pop.'” At a national level, there are 
many public entities with which unique collaborations and 
projects could be started, everything depending on the future 
opportunities. 

Internationally, the main priority should be the connection to 
the Europeana.eu network. This is the most ambitious project of 
obtaining an exhaustive European cultural digital archive that 
contains everything, from Kafka’s manuscripts to Fritz Lang’s 


16 http://www.proiectavdhela.ro 
17 http://www.facebook.com/pages/Mihai-Pop-romanian- 
ethnologist/92509417118 
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movies, or the music gathered on wax cylinders by Bela Bartok. 
Even if the attention of Europeana has so far been directed 
towards large collections, there is a serious interest for including 
all relevant European collections. Fortunately, the technological 
support offered by the specialists of this huge project is very 
generous, and the Cluj Archive of the Folklore Society could be 
made compatible with and connected to the large archive in the 
future. It would be a remarkable achievement, offering not only 
European visibility to a local archive, but also countless other 
perspectives. 


Around 1500 institutions have contributed to Europeana. Renowned 
names such as the British Library in London, the Rijksmuseum in 
Amsterdam and the Louvre in Paris are featured alongside smaller 
organizations across Europe. Together, their assembled collections allow 
you to explore Europe’s history from ancient times to the modern day.!® 


Whatever future results this project might have, we can surely 
state that the archive has been a lot more vivid, more frequently 
accessed and used since it was transferred in digital form than 
during its analogical time. Once the archive has been digitized, it 
must become as accessible and as publicly present as possible. 
The transition from a classical economy to an economy of 
attention is underway due to the new configurations of the digital 
environment;”’ in the future, we expect the results to be visible in 
all the domains, including the academic one. Given its digital 
form, the Cluj Archive of the Folklore Society is, henceforth, 
better prepared to face the future challenges. 
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Groom, bride and their brothers, Certeze Village (Oas Region), 1960 
(Cecilia Ciocan’s archive) 
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Groom, bride and her family, Huta Certeze Village (Oas Region), 1970 
(Simon family archive) 
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Groom, bride and her mother, Certeze Village (Oas Region), 1970 
(Cecilia Ciocan’s archive) 
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Girls from Huta Certeze (Oas Region), 1960 
(Simon family archive) 
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Girls from Huta Certeze (Oas Region), 2010 
(Simon family archive) 
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Girls from Turt Village (Oas Region), June 1976 
(Vasile Filip’s archive) 
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Young people from Negresti in folk costumes (Oas Region) 
(Fieldwork 2010) 
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Grandmother and children, Certeze (Oas Region), 1970 
(Cecilia Ciocan’s archive) 
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Children from Certeze Village (Oas Region), 1975 


(Cecilia Ciocan’s archive) 
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Christmas Folk Theatre, Moiseni Village (Oas Region) 
(Fieldwork 2010) 
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Old house from Camarzana (Oas Region), June 1977 
(Vasile Filip’s archive) 
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Ritual ring-shaped cake, Negresti (Oas Region) 
(Fieldwork 2010) 


